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PREFACE. 


HE argument of this book is addressed pri- 

marily to pastors, although it aims to cover 
ground common to all those on whom the responsi- 
bility rests for the spiritual culture of childhood. 
Parents, Sunday-school teachers, all educators of 
the young, and the entire brotherhood and sister- 
hood of our churches, will here find much that 
can be turned to practical account. The oppor- 
tunities and obligations of the pastor are brought 
prominently into view, for the reason that he 
stands as the earthly head of the-local church — 
first in official position, first in responsibility, and 
first in moral power, 

Much has been said in these days, and generally 
well said — none too much — upon the Christian 
nurture of the house, upon the methods of Sun- 
day-school teaching, and upon other forms of effort 
in behalf of the spiritual culture of the young. 
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But, in this class of literature, that which was 
designed to be the central force in church-work 
has in large measure been overlooked, viz., the 
agency of the pastor. He is simply the chief of 
the preaching bureau, co-ordinate with the heads 
of other independent departments. Now if this 
is to be accepted as the established theory of the 
pastoral relation, then it would seem that another 
church officer is needed to preside over the entire 
organization, who shall be the unifying agency to 
blend together the separate departments for sys- 
tematic service. But if he is really the primum 
mobile of the several spheres which make up the 
church system, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping every part in its proper place 
and movement, then, as his first care, he must look 
after the children; for only to the degree that 
they are cared for can the Church fulfil her mis- 
sion. And, in meeting this responsibility, he will 
not only subsidize the skill and endeavors of the 
maturer members of his flock; it will be to him a 
spring of highest joy and inspiration to enter per- 
sonally into this field, and reap the plentiful harvest 
that is attractively waiting for him. 

Several of the earlier chapters of this book were 
prepared, under appointment, to be read before 
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ecclesiastical bodies. Afterwards they were deliv- 
ered as lectures to the students of the Divinity 
School at New Haven. The very kind reception 
given to a Manual published by the author two 
years ago, entitled, “Children Trained for Disci- 
pleship,” prompted to the completion and publica- 
tion of the present treatise. The former work 
entered more fully into the details of lessons and 
prayers to be used by the pastor in classes for 
Christian training. This aims to set forth and 
illustrate on a larger scale the principles and 
methods according to which the culture of child- 
piety should be conducted. 


SAYBROOK, Conn,, 1886. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCHES IN RE- 
SPECT TO THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF THE 
CHILDREN. 


Statement of the Theme. — Doctrinal Basis : 1. Christ’s Treatment 
of Children. 2. Apostolic Doctrine and Practice. 3. Views of 
the Post-Apostolic Churches. 


A DISTINGUISHED apologist for evangelical 

Christianity a few years ago, in a public 
lecture, after magnifying the importance of reviv- 
als of religion as necessary to the growth and tri- 
umph of the Church, is reported to have adopted 
this device to sustain his argument. He requested 
all those in the audience, composed largely of min- 
‘isters and leading lay members of the churches, 
who were converted in revivals to rise. With 
seemingly few exceptions the great congregation 
stood up, and the claims of the speaker seemed to 
be justified. Assuming the facts to be as repre- 
sented, was the revelation there made to be re- 
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garded as a ground of unmixed gratulation? — 
Important as revivals may be shown to be as a 
means of promoting Christianity in the world, 
does not the Christian nurture of childhood hold 
a position of still higher importance? As an 
agency for making disciples to Christ, and for 
enlarging the Church, does not this easily take 
precedence of all others? Are there not poten- 
tialities and possibilities in it which, though the 
Church has been slow fully to recognize them, she 
is now beginning to develop with a success at 
once inspiring and prophetic of approaching vic- 
tory? As I hope for the glorious coming of the 
divine kingdom, so I believe that in no distant 
future this verdict will be reversed, and that the 
ratio of those who are then able, by the grace of 
God, to rise and testify that they were renewed so 
early in life as not to have been distinctly con- 
scious of the work wrought in them, will be to the 
number who grew up to responsible years in un- 
belief, to become subsequently the subjects of 
revivals, as one hundred to one. 

It is with the design of justifying this hope, and 
of encouraging to such effort as may in some small 
measure contribute to its speediest realization, 
that I now write. And although in the subse- 
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quent pages I shall make especial reference to the 
relations of the pastor to the spiritual culture of 
the children, it is intended that the discussion 
shall cover ground common to all who are labor- 
ing in this field, to parents and to teachers of 
every class. 

It will be my object in this and in the succeed- 
ing chapters, as fundamental to the whole subject, 
to set forth the position which children hold in 
the Christian system as a scheme for renovating 
human character; or, more definitely, the relation 
which the churches hold to them. This, then, is 
my theme: The Obligations of the Churches in 
respect to the Spiritual Culture of the Children 
within their respective parochial bounds, 

This theme is none other than the Doctrinal 
Basis on which all Christian work in behalf of 
the children rests. When I here speak of the 
churches, I am to be understood to refer to them 
as organized and officered, each with a pastor as 
its leader and head. He, as occupying the highest 
place in the functions of teaching and of adminis- 
tration, stands first also in responsibility, both as 
it respects what he is bound to do personally in 
training the children for Christian discipleship, 
and likewise what his office requires him to en- 
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join upon parents and teachers and all the rest of 
the membership, to do in the same behalf. 


1. CHRIST’S TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


We turn our attention at the outset to two 
striking examples of our Lord’s treatment of 
children, and to some of the lessons to be learned 
therefrom. 

When the apostolic brotherhood, on a certain 
occasion, were ventilating, in an acrimonious de- 
bate, their ambitious claims in connection with the 
kingdom which they supposed he was about to 
establish, “He called to him a little child, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said, Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matt. xviii. 1-4.) As if he had said, You 
adults, self-complacent and self-asserting, jostling 
one another in your ambitious strifes after posi- 
tions of dignity, are not the standards after which 
membership in my kingdom is to be determined. 
This child, with its simplicity, modesty, trustful- 
ness, and teachableness, is the standard. Christ 
does not here assert that these qualities constitute 
piety; but he certainly implies that they have a 
very intimate relation to it. It is not merely that 
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the child is the symbol or the living trope of a 
Christian disciple. The language implies that 
these qualities as they exist in the child con- 
stitute in God’s redemptive purpose a hopeful 
ground-work of piety, —germs of promise which 
under a right nurture will be developed into gra- 
cious affections. 

A little further along in the history we have 
another scene presented to us, fuller of signifi- 
cance even than this. Children were brought to 
Christ by their parents for his blessing. The dis- 
ciples, too obtuse to learn the lesson just given, 
repuked the act of these mothers as an impertinent 
intrusion. Their conduct seemed to say, “ Chil- 
dren have no proper claim upon the great Teacher. 
You should not interrupt him with your trivial 
requests, when matters of so much weightier im- 
port demand his attention. Therefore, begone 
with your presumption!” But Jesus, taking in 
the whole situation at a glance, and fully aware 
that his words and acts would unalterably 
fix the attitude which the Church of the 
future would take towards children, uttered 
these memorable and classic words: “Suffer 
the little children, and forbid them not to come 
unto me, for to such belongeth the kingdom 
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of heaven.”* And he “took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them, and _ blessed 
them.” So far from shutting out children from 
the new kingdom, or assigning them an infe- 
rior place, he asserts that the kingdom especially 
and emphatically belongs to them, and bestows 
his blessing upon them on this ground. The 
kingdom of Great Britain primarily and inhe- 
rently belongs to British-born subjects, and the 
American republic belongs to native Americans. 
Persons of foreign birth, or who owe a foreign 
allegiance, must, in order to attain citizenship, 
become naturalized by passing through certain 
prescribed judicial forms. Similarly, children are, 
in a certain sense, the native-born subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom; those converted in adult years 
are only naturalized foreigners. This illustration 
is not, however, to be pressed so far as to convey 
the idea that children are without the taint of 
inherited depravity, or without actual sin, and 
therefore in no need of regenerating and sanctify- 
ing grace. 
They do sin as soon as they can. They are 
as truly in need of regeneration as are adults. 





* This is the translation preferred by the American revisers. 
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Still, the language certainly teaches that they 
stand in a nearness of relation to the kingdom, 
which is not true of those who have grown up in 
impenitence. And if this be so, is there not here 
a clear obligatory hint that, in the training of 
these children, the great object should be to pre- 
vent them from falling out of this near relation to 
the kingdom, —to seek that the childlike traits 
on which our Lord looked with such compla- 
cency may become matured in the intelligent and 
voluntary faith of subsequent responsible life? 
If this object can be attained, are we not here 
encouraged to believe that they will grow up 
Christians? As the kingdom belongs to them in 
infancy, the question forces itself upon the 
churches and their pastors for an answer: Need 
they ever lose their connection with it? Or, as 
* Neander puts it: Is there not here ground for 
the expectation, under a faithful Christian nurture, 
“that with the earliest germinations of the nat- 
ural self-conscious’ life, another divine principle of 
life, transforming the nature, shall be brought 
nigh to the child, ere yet the ungodly principle 
could come into full activity, and the latter 





* Church History, vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 
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should, at once, find here its powerful counter- 
poise?” ‘In such a life,” he continues, “the new 
birth was not to constitute a new crisis,” a 
conversion as of an adult, “beginning at some 
definable moment, but it was to begin impercepti- 
bly, and so proceed through the whole life.” 


2. THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Not to make additional references to our Lord’s 
treatment of children, I pass on to consider the 
position which they held in the apostolic Church. 
And at this point, let me meet an objection which 
will be apt to arise in the minds of my readers 
to the view here advocated. 

It may be asked, “If, as you have intimated, we 
are not to rely upon revivals and adult conver- 
sions, as the principal means of the growth of the 
Church, but rather upon the spiritual culture of 
children, how does this tally with the fact that 
the early churches were the fruits of revivals, in 
which adults were almost exclusively the subjects 
of grace?” While the fact is admitted in its full 
force, it has no significance as against the view 
here contended for. Take an analogous case. 
The first chapter of Genesis, if interpreted liter- 
ally, teaches us that our first parents were created 
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full-grown. But does that disprove the principle 
that all human beings subsequently entering 
the world were to be babes? No more does the 
fact, that the churches were at first composed of 
those who prior to conversion had reached adult 
years in sin, warrant the conclusion that it 
should be so now. 

The early Christian laborers could begin their 
work only with those who were capable of under- 
standing and of appropriating their teaching, — 
that is, with minds somewhat mature. But when 
the churches were once fully organized, and their 
enginery of spiritual power set a-going, and espe- 
cially when once the Christian household was 
established, then the conditions were prepared by 
which the gospel leaven could work downwards 
into the minds and hearts of those children, who 
were thus brought into close social and domestic 
relations to the membership. Then the order of 
increase into which the new Christian common- 
wealth would properly settle, and should settle, 
would be the making disciples, through nurture, 
of all those children who sustained these near 
Christian relations, and the making disciples of 
those who grew up to youth or manhood in sin, 
outside of Christian relations, through preaching 
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and personal Christian effort, or by the social 
power of revival influences. 

And, if I mistake not, we have in the apostolic 
epistles distinct intimations that this was the 
view inculcated and accepted in the early churches. 
When Lydia believed, her household received bap- 
tism, as well as herself, her faith being of a spon- 
sorial character in respect to all who belonged to 
the household. So in the case of the Philippian 
jailer and Stephanas. When the head of the fam- 
ily accepted Christ, there was a “church in the 
house.”” The Epistle to the Ephesians is addressed 
“to the saints which are at Ephesus, ‘and the 
faithful in Christ Jesus.” And among those 
thus designated, as if formally members of the 
church, are the children in the church families. 
“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” And 
in order to prepare the children for a consistent 
discipleship, fathers are charged, “Provoke not 
your children to wrath: but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” So also in 
Paul’s epistle “to the saints and faithful brethren 
in Christ which are at Colosse,” both children 
and fathers are addressed as if fellow-partakers of 
grace by virtue of their common membership in 
Christian homes. The apostle John also, in his 
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first epistle, addresses respectively “ fathers,” 
“young men,” and “little children,” as all in- 
cluded in a common church fellowship. 

As an illustration of the same principle, Paul 
teaches that the believing wife sanctifies the un- 
believing husband, and the believing husband the 
unbelieving wife, “else were your children un- 
clean, but now are they holy.” He is not to be 
understood as affirming the actual spiritual regene- 
ration of the children, by the use of the term “ sanc- 
tify,” but teaches that they are in such a sense 
“holy” as to belong to the fold, and not aliens or 
foreigners, as the Jews were accustomed to regard 
all the uncircumcised races. As being members of 
Christian homes, and thus within the circle of the 
Abrahamic covenant, which promised grace both 
to believers and their children, and presumptively 
the subjects of an appropriate Christian nurture, 
they are believers in expectancy, and members of 
the Church in as real a sense as a child in his 
minority is a citizen of the civil state. This law 
of the propagation of piety through family nur- 
ture is distinctly recognized by the same apostle 
in what he affirms of Timothy’s unfeigned faith, — 
that it “dwelt first in his grandmother Lois and 
his mother Eunice”; and also in his specification 
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of the qualities necessary to fit a man to be an 
elder in the Church, “If any be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, having faithful,” that is, 
believing, “children, not accused of riot or un- 
ruly,” —as if success in the Christian training of 
his children evinced so true a practical conception 
of the gospel plan as to go far towards proving a 
man qualified to be a leader in the Church. 

So far, then, as we have apostolic example and 
authority to guide us, the early churches were 
held responsible for the spiritual culture of the 
children within the reach of their domestic and 
social influences. The expectation was that such 
children, as a matter of course, were to grow up 
Christians. The New England Synod of 1662 
thus forcibly sets forth the New Testament doc- 
trine: “If we do not keep in the way of a con- 
verting, grace-giving covenant, and keep persons 
under those church dispensations wherein grace 
is given, the Church will die of a lingering though 
not violent death. The Lord hath not set up 
churches only that a few old Christians may keep 
one another warm while they live, and then carry 
away the Church with them when they die. No, 
but that they might with all care, and with all 
the obligations and advantages to that care that 
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may be, nurse still successively another genera- 
tion of subjects to our Lord, that may stand up in 
his kingdom when they are gone.” 

It may be asked, at this point, whether the view 
here taken of a growth into piety under nurture, 
as a gradual process, is not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of regeneration as commonly understood. 
Being born again is generally represented as a di- 
vinely effected and sharp change of character and 
moral relations,—an instantaneous creation, as 
when God said, “Let there be light, and there 
was light.” In reply I remark that the beginning of 
life, as well as life itself, is a mystery. Who can 
penetrate deeply enough into the secrets of God’s 
creative and providential workings to tell us pre- 
cisely the moment when a plant or an animal 
begins to live? Here is an acorn; when as such 
does it begin to be? Or when does it cease to be 
an acorn, and become an oak? In our ignorance, 
we are obliged to say it is developed gradually, 
or, it grows gradually into an oak: Here is a 
human soul, having in it the germs of a capacity 
to love God. God is acting upon it by his truth, 
and within it by his grace, to call into right 
activity that dormant and perverted capacity. 
There is, doubtless, an indivisible moment when 
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the initial change is effected. In a few cases 
among adults there is a sudden convulsive throb 
in the religious experience, when light seems to 
stream in a dazzling glow into the darkened soul, 
and we are apt to affirm, with over-confident as- 
surance, that just at that moment the man was 
born anew. How do we know that? He would 
be a bold naturalist who would venture to give 
us the indivisible minute and second even of a 
human being’s natural birth. When was Paul 
regenerated? Was it when he fell to the ground 
and exclaimed, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” Or was it three days after, when 
“there fell from his eyes as it had been scales,” 
and he received sight, and baptism, and the peace 
of forgiveness? Whatever answer we may give 
to this question, one thing is true, — Paul’s piety 
was in a certain sense the result of a process. 
His conviction of sin may have dated from the 
martyrdom of Stephen, to which he was an acces- 
sary, increasing in degree until his visit to Damas- 
cus. At some moment between the time of his 
approach to the gate of that city and the close of 
the ensuing three days, the great change was ef- 


fected. But in ordinary cases we have no such 
convulsive experience. As a marked fact it is 
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not found in children brought up in Christian 
homes. Under a divinely ordained nurture the 
child is trained to piety and zn piety, — and, in the 
language of common life, he grows up a Chris- 
tian. There isa gracious change in his spiritual 
state. He grows up radically different from what 
he would have been had he been left under the 
control of a vitiated nature received by inher- 
itance. “Relate to us your Christian experi- 
ence,” said a grave member of a church commit- 
tee to a child of twelve, who offered herself, with 
a shrinking modesty, as a candidate for admission 
to church. membership. The child could say 
nothing in reply. She had passed through no 
crisis. She had been taught to pray, and had 
received faithful religious instruction from in- 
fancy. Under such teaching, she had unfolded a 
lovely, beautiful character, devout, trustful, obedi- 
ent to the right. The question being put again 
in a somewhat différent form, she replied, “I have 
no experience to tell. I think I love Jesus, and I 
_ want to live to please him. I do not know when 
I began to love him; that is all I can say.” Ac- 
knowledging now the necessity and instantane- 
ousness of regeneration, we may affirm, that at 
some moment, in the early life of that child divine 
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grace wrought its work. Like the wind, of which 
none can affirm “whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth,” that grace produced this wondrous change 
unconsciously, as a spiritual renewal, to the child, 
and invisibly to the watchful eyes of the godly 
parents. 


3. VIEWS OF THE POST-APOSTOLIC CHURCHES. 


We find in the writings of the early fathers, 
and in monumental inscriptions, evidences of the 
prevalence of the same views in the post-apostolic 
churches. The children of believing parents were 
admitted to church privileges when quite young. 
Gradually a system of careful preparatory instruc- 
tion and examination in the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, at the hands of the ministers and 
officers of the church, was instituted, and those 
who were subjected to it were denominated cate- 
chumens. The period of probation varied accord- 
ing to the proficiency of the child, and the 
established usage in the different branches of the 
Church. It generally began as soon as the child 
was capable of instruction, and continued until he 
was seven years old, when, after a strict examina- 
tion, he was received into full church fellowship. 
In the universal practice in the Roman Catholie 
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and Oriental churches of the present day, and 
to a large extent in the Lutheran and English 
churches, of the confirmation of children, taken 
in connection with the preparatory requisition of 
catechism lessons to be learned by the candidates 
and recited to the minister, we discover lingering 
traditional traces of the methods of the early 
Church. What we here see, in these modern 
times, is, however, as confirmation is now prac- 
tised, in large measure a mere form, connected 
with little or no thorough spiritual training, and 
tainted with a superstitious belief in a grace of 
salvation imparted by episcopal manipulation and 
sacerdotal benediction,—a shadow of the beautiful 
primitive reality. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCHES IN RE- 
SPECT TO THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF THE 
CHILDREN. 


Argument Continued. —4. The Nature of the Field. 5. The 
Children’s Relation to the Coming Kingdom. 6. The Practica- 
bility of Success. 7. The Alternative. 


4, THE NATURE OF THE FIELD HEREIN OPENED TO 
THE TILLAGE OF THE CHURCHES. 

F now, in the next place, we glance at the 

nature of the field opened to the churches and 
their pastors in this work, we are confronted with 
a consideration which greatly enhances their obli- 
gations. Is there any sphere of Christian effort 
which can compare with this in attractiveness and 
hopefulness ? Childhood is readily approachable 
on the subject of personal religion as no subse- 
quent period of life is. It gladly offers itself to 
the helping hand of Christian love. It has not as 
yet learned the habit of shyness and reticence, 
which are so discouraging to those who seek to 
win to Christ impenitent young men and young 
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women —a habit that grows in its obstinacy as 
middle life and old age succeed one another. 
Childhood, too, is susceptible to religious impres- 
sions, and yieldingly ductile to Christian counsel. 
Here is a boy four years old, who, we may sup- 
pose, is to live to be a hundred. Now divide the 
ninety-six years he has before him into eight 
periods of twelve years each. Would not the 
voice of reason and of experience, as well as of 
Scripture, unite in testifying that the first stage — 
from four to sixteen —is by all odds the most 
hopeful as it respects the formation of a Christian 
character? And if this be so, how is it that so 
many Christian parents and teachers and pastors 
allow these early years to pass by without using 
the wisest, most devoted, and most persistent 
resources of Christian love? How can they sit 
down quietly, and solace themselves in their 
neglect with the hope that the day of conversion 
will come by and by, or that some drag-net of a 
revival will catch the neglected one in its meshes? 
It is as if the anticipated struggles and deliverances 
of an adult conversion, to say nothing of the terri- 
ble risk of waiting for it, contributed more to the 
glory of God and the satisfaction of its subject 
than a piety developed under an early nurture. It 
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is a casting away of the present, with all its bright 
promise, for an uncertain future. 

In childhood there is, comparatively speaking, 
openness of mind and unsophisticated thought. 
Here is a soil not yet permeated and overgrown 
with worthless and poisonous vegetation, requir- 
ing a laborious process of cutting down of tangled 
brush and vines, and of grubbing up of gnarled 
roots. Here are no stumps of twenty, thirty, or 
fifty years’ growth, obstructing the turning up of 
the furrow, and taxing the patience of the culti- 
vator. In addressing adults on the subject of 
personal religion, full two-thirds of our appeals 
are almost necessarily in apologetic form, in the 
way of answering excuses, parrying objections, 
and combating the reasonings of the secret sceptic 
in the soul. The process is slow and the success 
uncertain. But in efforts with the young there is 
simply a demand for explanation, for enlighten- 
ment, and for such considerations as tend to 
deepen interest and induce immediate action. 

It is said that there is little or no appetite on 
the part of children for the blessings of the 
gospel. And it is asked, “ What can be done if 
there is no hunger for life’s true knowledge, no 
thirst for God’s word and service? How shall 
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they be induced to take the offered salvation?” 
I think this to be a mistake, so far at least as the 
children of our Christian congregations are con- 
cerned. The first yearning of a child, next after 
the gratification of its bodily appetites, is for some 
being to love. Its affections go out instinctively 
after its mother or its nurse. If it could be 
brought up, as chickens are hatched and brooded, 
by an artificial mother, it would be a poor misera- 
ble starveling. The affections are the child’s life; 
and these grow stronger, and reach out wider, with 
the increase of years. The affections of infancy 
retain their hold, though tastes and employments 
change, and age succeeds youth. Even the great 
‘commander or the eminent scholar bows in filial 
reverence before his mother. 

But there is another like-yearning in the child’s 
heart, which, though it does not manifest itself 
quite so early as this, is quite as strong, nay 
stronger and more enduring, —I mean a yearn- 
ing for such a Father as God reveals himself to 
be, and for such a Saviour and friend as is to be 
found in the Lord Jesus Christ. There is that in 
God’s relations and character which answers to 
the deepest needs and hungerings of a human 
soul, And when these are revealed without dis- 
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tortion to the child, and as the child is capable of 
taking them in, through a gospel nurture, there is 
a satisfaction, a delight, which human objects of 
affection can never give. True, the lower appe- 
tites and passions of the child, and neglect or bad 
teaching or evil example on the part of parents 
and guardians, may hinder the formation of a 
Christian character. But none the less is there 
in the soul a hunger which can only be satisfied 
with the love and service of God. This fact is 
fitted to inspire with encouragement and hope 
and patience those on whom devolves the re- 
sponsibility of the spiritual training of the young. 
And if this training is genuinely Christian it 
will seldom fail of the desired result. It fixes 
its hold on the soul at the point of its deepest 
needs, so strongly that it is almost impossible to 
break it. 

In ‘addition to the general fact of the suscepti- 
bility to religious impressions manifested by the 
young, there are in their experience seasons when 
their minds are exercised with a special religious 
interest. “There are very few children,” says a 
distinguished writer, “who do not at some time 
show a particular openness and tenderness to the 
calls of religion. These flowering times of piety 
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ought to be all setting times of fruit; and I verily 
believe that they would be, if the flowers were not 
broken off by some rough handling or discourag- 
ing treatment.” 

Under these circumstances, a voice addresses 
itself to the churches and their pastors, of like 
purport to that in which Gossner exhorted his mis- 
sionaries on the eve of their departure to their 
fields of labor: “Up, up, my brethren. The 
Lord is coming, and to every one he will say, 
Where hast thou left the souls of these children? 
With the devil? Oh, seek these souls, and enter 
not without them into the presence of the Lord.” 


When I stand in my pulpit and present, as God 
gives me ability, the gospel message to adult men 
and women, I do it in the earnest hope that I may 
win some of them to Christ. But I see many in 
my audience to whom this same gospel hasbeen 
faithfully preached for years. They are, it may 
be, respectful listeners, kind and generous parish- 
ioners, and excellent neighbors and citizens. But 
they have grown up in unbelief, and have become 
more and more hardened in their unbelief from 
year to year. And of these, there are some who 
sit as undisturbed under the most moving appeals 
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of the gospel, even in times of revival, as an 
impregnable castle wall, defying all the best aimed 
missiles. Oh, at what a terrible disadvantage do 
I seek to save these parishioners! The best time 
to save them —the only time, perhaps, in which 
they could have been saved — has gone by forever. 
To what a fearful waste are all efforts and all 
prayers in their behalf consigned at this late 
hour ! 

I go now from my pulpit into my children’s 
training-class. What a change! Every eye glis- 
‘tens with attention and responsive interest. The 
eager, hungry souls feed on the living bread. 
The plastic characters yield to the moulding hands 
of truth and love. And I ery out, “Oh! that 
those men and women who have encased their 
hearts in an adamant of a third or a half century 
of unbelief could have been subjected to a dis- 
ereet and faithful Christian training in child- 
hood! It might not have been with them as it is 
now.” . 

Saddening, on the one side, and hopeful, on the 
other, as are the two scenes here contrasted, let 
me paint a stronger contrast still: — viz., that 
between the children of my training-class, and a 
group of children which I will show you in a 
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neighborhood in the outskirts of many a Christian 
parish. Approach near enough, and you will see 
a vagabondish set of boys and girls, uncleanly, 
unkempt, rough in their manners, profane, vulgar, 
and obscene in their talk. Very likely, one will 
offer you, by act or word, some intended insult, at 
which the whole group will break out into uproar- 
ious laughter. The buildings which these chil- 
dren call their homes are poor, and some of them 
dilapidated; and all the surroundings present an 
aspect of thriftlessness and low life. If you 
should enter these homes and become acquainted 
with the parents, you would find them, with but 
few exceptions, coarse, slatternly, and, very likely, 
thievish, unchaste, and addicted to drunkenness. 
Who are these people? Not in all cases recent 
immigrants from the Old World, but a portion of 
them of old American stock, —descendants, it 
may be, of the God-fearing settlers of the town, 
whose names stand in honor on the records of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago! 
Whence this terrible degeneration? Much as we 
may overlook the facts, and assign other and 
plausible reasons, the first steps downward in a 
majority of cases were doubtless taken in the neg- 
lected or positively bad nurture of their children, 
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and each generation sank lower than that which 
preceded it, thus proving that an irreligious or 
even an un-religious child-culture leads on to a 
fearful degeneracy. Put it in this way: There 
are in my parish to-day, I will suppose, six Chris- 
tian families of good standing and ordinary intel- 
ligence. Could such a deterioration as I have 
described well take place in the descendants of 
these families, of the third or fourth generation, if 
the church and her ministry should be true to 
their trust? I can not but think, therefore, that 
there is a fearful responsibility resting on minis- 
ters and churches, which they have not yet begun 
to realize, much less to meet. If Christianity can 
not hold its own in these old centers of gospel 
light, if descendants of a Christian stock, living 
within the sound of our Sabbath bells, and almost 
under the shadows of our sanctuaries, are rotting 
down into a vagabondism, and an intellectual and 
moral degeneracy out of which it is harder to lift 
them than it would be out of heathenism itself, 
then, if it is not proved that we need something 
better than Christianity to redeem the race, it 
certainly is manifest that we need a better sort of 
Christianity than that which has prevailed, —a 
Christianity that takes its first and firmest and 
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most loving hold of childhood. This sort of 
Christianity is now, as never before’ in modern 
times, developing its nature and power, and it is 
in this that our present and prospective ministry 
and membership need a thorough indoctrina- 


tion. 


5. THE CHILDREN’S RELATION TO THE COMING 
KINGDOM. 

I have already given what is regarded as the 
most obvious meaning of the declaration of our 
Lord, “To such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven.” But is there not a farther, not to say a 
grander, thought wrapped up in this expression ? 
Consider the fact that our Lord has taught us to 
pray: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven.” We believe, 
doubtless, that the kingdom will one day come, 
the prayers being accompanied with all appropri- 
ate instrumentality to bring about the result. 
But when and under what conditions is the king- 
dom to come? If, as is here asserted, the kingdom 
belongs to the children, will it not come when the 
children enter fully upon its possession, — that is, 
when every member of the human family becomes a 
Christian in childhood? Then shall come the ful- 
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fillment of the prophecy in respect to Jerusalem, 
as a figure of Christ’s universal Church, “The city 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.” 

It may be mere fancy, but when I read, in the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, the prophecy of the 
advent and rule of the great king who was to 
“come out of the stem of Jesse,” I see in it an 
intimation that the reign which he was to estab- 
lish over the wild and intractable classes of men, 
softening their tempers and healing their antipa- 
thies, is to be introduced and led on by the 
mediating agency of childhood. “The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them.” It is the Christian rendering 
of the old Grecian myth of Orpheus and his lute. 
Orpheus is the Christian child, and all classes of 
men, in perfect harmony, are following his lead. 
That blessed eon which we call the millennium 
is to be ushered in to the music of childhood. 
“To such belongeth,” as by the inherent fitness 
of things and by the appointment of God, “to 
such belongeth,” as by sacred right, “the kingdom 
of heaven.” Children alone are of the proper, 
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the best age to enter upon the full possession of 
this kingdom. Only give them the key and they 
will unlock every bolted door, and the nations 
will come in. 

The actual future of the Church, as visibly 
representing the kingdom of Christ on earth, is 
necessarily with and in the children. Just so far 
as they are suffered to grow up in unbelief, under 
the terrible risk and certainty that multitudes of 
them will never in subsequent life be reclaimed to 
God by any practicable means as yet known, just 
so far off will the Church be from her ultimate 
triumph. That anticipated triumph is alone con- 
ditioned on her laying hold on childhood, and 
putting it into full possession of the kingdom 
which our Lord declared belonged to it. 

If this be so, then do not the individual 
churches need to modify their plan of work for 
the world’s evangelization? For, if any large 
proportion of the children continues to slip 
through their hands to grow up in sin, as they 
do now, then is it not as certain as the laws of 
mind that there will ever remain on hand a mass 
of adult unbelief absolutely as irreducible as the 
slag of our furnaces? We may toil and sweat 
like Sisyphus to roll the stone to the summit 
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from which it shall be proclaimed, “ The kingdom 
of the world is become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ,” but ere the culminating point 
is reached there will be a rebound, necessitating 
the repetition of the toilsome and uncertain pro- 
cess for ever and ever. Now, if it is permitted us 
to take our stand at the very gate-ways of human 
- life, and turn the infant feet, which if left to 
themselves would go astray, into the ways of 
truth, then, and only then, the work of the 
world’s renovation will be accomplished, and 
the Church celebrate her long-delayed jubilee. 


6. THE PRACTICABILITY OF SUCCESS. . 


Is it true that this can be done? Are the 
churches and their pastors warranted in enter- 
taining and acting upon the belief that if they, 
in full faith in the promises of the everlasting 
covenant, and in the consecration of their choicest 
gifts and best energies, devote themselves to the 
spiritual culture of childhood, they shall win this 
glorious prize? Sad indeed would be the outlook 
on the future if such a belief could be shown not 
to have warrant enough to inspire this hope. As 
for myself, for reasons already given, based upon 
God’s manifest intentions and promises, I can not 
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entertain a serious misgiving as to the sufficiency 
of this warrant. \ 
It might, perhaps, be claiming too much to 
assert that, in this present unripe period of the 
Church’s history, a right Christian nurture would 
be sure in every case to issue in the piety of the 
child. There are some things which discourage so 
grand an expectation. There are so many bad 
examples and influences acting upon the young 
from the outside of our Christian homes, our 
Sunday-schools, and our churches, even if these 
homes and Sunday-schools and churches interiorly 
were what they ought to be; there is so much 
deteriorated blood in the veins, and so many 
inbred propensities to vicious habits in the best 
families, inherited from parents or ancestors, that 
perfect success can not just now with absolute 
confidence be predicted. Communities and nations 
must first be lifted up in their solidarity to a 
higher plane of moral perception and purpose of 
life. Making, however, all reasonable abatements 
for impracticable cases, the field already suscepti- 
ble of culture is inviting and hopeful in the 
highest degree. And those that enter in and 
reap will doubtless receive large wages and gather 
abundant fruit unto life eternal—a result which a 
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few pastors at the front are beginning to realize 
with the glad surprise of a new discovery. 


7. THE ALTERNATIVE. 


We seem, then, to be confronted with the al- 
ternative, that if the triumph of the cross over sin 
and error is ever to be complete in the world, 
either this must be the method of its achievement, 
or there must be some new dispensation of spirit- 
ual power of which we can now form no just con- 
ception, and for which we find no clear promise. 
We run no risk of exaggeration in affirming that 
the promises of Scripture, and the established and 
well known laws of mind, as well as the facts of 
history, encourage, nay, I may say demand, of the 
Church, that if she would vindicate her claim to 
be the light of the world she should with large 
expectations test the power of a faithful Christian 
child-nurture. While she remits no measure of 
her present effort for the conversion of adults, let 
her concentrate her choicest gifts and her most 
self-sacrificing endeavors upon the nurture of her 
children. Let this nurture be begun in her godly 
homes, and so conducted, as in the case of Timo- 
thy, that the first breathings of the child shall be 
in an atmosphere of Christian love and truth, and 
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its earlier perceptions of sunlight be mingled with 
a sense of the true and the good. Passing into 
the Sunday-school, let the culture of the home be 
- carefully and wisely followed up. Or, if, unfortu- 
nately, a child has had its birth in a Christless 
household, let the teacher seek by a wise and un- 
remitting diligence to reverse the current of evil 
in the young heart, that has already begun its 
downward flow. 

With a church devoted to the work of saving 
all the children within its parochial field, and a 
pastor not only administering its affairs with the. 
same end in view, jealously guarding the entrance 
of all untoward influences, encouraging, instruct- 
ing, and stimulating the laborers, but also super- 
adding his own direct and personal endeavors in 
this sphere, — drawing the young hearts into the 
circle of his sympathies, gaining their affections, 
solving their difficulties, and making the path of 
duty plain and attractive, — who would dare to say 
that even now we might not in our Christian 
parishes so far win them, that very few, compar- 
atively, would grow up in unbelief? 

It may be urged that very many children are 
launched forth into a religious life on the high 
tides of revivals. The claim is not denied. In- 
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computably better so than that they should never 
have entered upon a consciously religious life at 
all! But there are methods and methods. And 
there are very decided grounds for a choice 
between them where the alternative is subject to 
our decision. It may be laid down as a prime 
principle in the religious education of the young, 
that all measures of an exciting character, and all 
teachings which make the beginnings of a relig- 
ious life a sudden or explosive event, inflict ir- 
reparable damage upon them. Their religious 
nature is tender and requires gentle treatment. 
Like a delicate flower, just opening, it thrives 
most healthfully, and expands with a richer beauty 
and fragrance, when unfolded under God’s own 
sunshine and air, subjected to no violent agita- 
tions and forced forward by no hot-house process. 
It is with the religious nature as with the body 
and the mind of a child. All violent excitement, 
all forcing the faculties by an unnatural tension, 
is injurious. 

It is deserving of consideration, in this connec- 
tion, that the pastor who has had much experience 
in this field finds good evidence for the belief 
that many of the children, and of the youth also, 
seemingly brought to Christ in revivals, really 
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entered upon discipleship before this new expe- 
rience. Their latent faith was not brought to the 
light and encouraged as it should have been, for 
the want of a judicious system of training on the 
part of parents and pastors. 

We come back, then, to this point, that the 
churches and their pastors, in order to do the 
most efficient work for the spiritual renovation of 
the world, must make the children the first object 
in their regard. The first in order of the three- 
fold charge given to Peter after his recovery was, 
“Feed my lambs.” The case has been otherwise. 
Evangelizing work, up to this time, has been 
expended mainly upon youths and adults. The 
training of candidates for the ministry has been 
concerned almost exclusively with qualifying them 
for dealing with those who had passed the age 
of childhood. The obligations of pastors to the 
-children of their charges, and the methods of 
labor with them, have in very small measure 
entered into the established curriculum. And 
the result has been quite sure to follow, that our 
young ministers assume the labors of their office 
with very little sense of personal responsibility 
with regard to this most hopeful portion of their 
field, and with little or no knowledge as to the 
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best means of its culture. They preach well, it 
may be,—they administer the affairs of the 
churches well, as consisting of adult members; 
but the lambs of the flock are comparatively over- 
looked, and from year to year the great and con- 
tinuous burden of the preaching of the pulpit, 
and of the exhortations and prayers of the social 
service, is, — “Save the men and women, and save 
the youth.” Not but that some Christian parents 
and a few faithful Sunday-school teachers seek to 
lead the children to Christ; not but that here and 
there a pastor may hold a special service for 
them; but the strong and general drift of teach- 
ing, of work and prayer, has been towards the 
conversion of those who have already passed 
_ beyond the impressible and hopeful years of 
childhood. 

Palsied be the hand that writes these words, 
rather than it should pen any objection to labors 
in behalf of adults. Would that it could be 
increased a hundred fold, and made to that degree 
more effective. I complain not that our theolog- 
ical students are so faithfully instructed and so 
thoroughly disciplined to handle the word of God 
in the battle with cultured and scientific unbelief 
and case-hardened maturity. My only criticism 
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has reference to the comparative meagerness of 
their equipment for that which is the very best 
and highest and most promising department of 
pastoral labor. Let this deficiency be supplied, 
and it may without hesitation be affirmed that 
our churches, with a ministry trained both to 
thought and to active service, were never so well 
equipped for the work of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion as in these closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LEADING PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE 
WORK OF THE PASTOR IN CONDUCTING THE 
SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF THE CHILDREN OF 
HIS CHARGE. 


The Pastor's Relative Duties to the Children. His Personal 
Duties. Principles:—1. Importance and Hopefulness of the 
Work. 2. Possibility and Practicability of Child-piety. 3. Ar- 
dent Love of the Work. 4. Class Prejudices to be Avoided. 
5. The Best Talents Needed. 6. Gospel-work Only. 


THE PASTOR’S RELATIVE DUTIES TO THE 
CHILDREN. 

ils has been shown that obligations of weighty 

import rest upon the churches in respect to 
the children within their parochial bounds. In 
these obligations the pastors largely share. Espec- 
ially so as they are the divinely appointed over- 
seers of the churches, teachers, exemplars, and 
recognized leaders in doctrine and work. Their 
duties in this regard easily divide themselves into 
such as are mediate and relative, and such as are 
immediate and personal. They owe a duty to 


the children of a mediate and relative character, 
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through parents, teachers, employers, and all the 
Christian brotherhood and sisterhood. It comes 
within the scope of a pastor’s leadership to incul- 
cate the obligation resting upon parents in respect 
to. the religious training of their children — the 
ordering of the house, the instruction given, the 
government administered, and the entire domestic 
atmosphere and life,—the obligation which is 
earnestly directed towards the bringing-up of the 
-children in the nurture of the Lord. It is one of 
his functions also to set forth the responsibility 
of the professional educators of children, with 
regard to the improvement of their Christian op- 
portunities for rightly moulding the character as 
well as the intellectual faculties of their pupils. 
He will likewise keep a vigilant eye upon the 
Sunday-school, with a view to increase its effec- 
tiveness for good, stimulating the teachers to fidel- 
ity, awakening hopefulness, correcting faults, and 
improving methods. He will remind employers 
of children that they owe a heavy debt of good 
moral influence to the young who do them service, 
which is by no means discharged by pecuniary 
remuneration. He will hold every member of his 
church to the solemn responsibility of throwing 
around not only the baptized children, but all the 
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children of the parish, a Christianizing influence, 
through godly examples, through kindly encour- 
agements and cautions, and through earnest 
prayer. 


THE PASTOR’S PERSONAL DUTIES TO THE 
CHILDREN. 

The pastor owes also duties to the children of a 
more immediate and personal character. He should 
appoint religious meetings for their special benefit,’ 
and, as the occasion may prompt, speak directly to 
them in the regular Sunday services, so that they 
shall feel that they are not dead-heads, but that 
they have, as truly as the rest of the congregation, 
a part in the worship of God’s house, and a recog- 
nized place among those to whom God sends a 
message through his ministers. He is bound 
especially to seek their personal acquaintance, 
and put himself on terms of familiar intercourse 
with them, so that they shall not slink away shyly 
from his presence, but approach him confidingly, 
as did the children who, without reluctance, went 
to the arms of the great Master. 

In his “Young Pastor’s Guide,’ Dr. Enoch 
Pond says: “It is possible for a minister so to de- 
mean himself towards children as to become an 
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object of aversion and dread. They will fear him 
and flee from him; or, if compelled to remain where 
he is, his presence will impose a severe and unnat- 
ural restraint. On the other hand, he may treat 
the children of his parish in such a way as to be 
ever regarded and welcomed by them as one of 
their dearest friends. They herald his approach 
with congratulations, and fly to meet him as they 
would to a parent or a brother.” 
Goldsmith has pictured a pastor of this latter 
description in his “ Country Clergyman ” : — 
*“ The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile.”’ 
This good understanding and reciprocal affec- 
tion between the minister and the young open to 
him a wide door of usefulness, when the occasion 
offers, for such personal counsels and labors as are 
needful in gathering them into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. And, in efforts in this direction, he will 
find it one of the most inspiring as well as useful 
departments of his work to meet them in organ- 
ized classes for worship and familiar Scripture- 
teaching, and this with a direct view of training 
them for a Christian discipleship. 
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Pastors have been sadly neglecting, or rather 
overlooking, their splendid opportunity in this 
regard, under a vague and mistaken notion that 
somehow parents and Sunday-school teachers will 
do all that it is practicable to accomplish, until 
the children come to an age to derive profit from 
the ordinary preaching of the pulpit. And even 
though the minister take pains frequently to preach 
to them in language adapted to engage and hold 
their attention, this does not meet the deepest 
necessities of the case. Sermons to children, of 
the right kind, serve a most valuable purpose in 
religious teaching, as will be shown hereafter. But 
as an instrumentality for training to an early dis- 
cipleship, they are comparatively weak. What is 
especially needed in efforts to this end is a closer 
and more personal contact with them. The most 
effective teaching is that which interprets the 
truth to the child’s feeling through the tender 
personal sympathies and the impulses of recipro- 
cal affection between him and the teacher. Along 
the line of these sympathies, as a conducting 
medium of great delicacy, the truth, in its sanc- 
tifying power, finds its way to the heart. The 
preacher in the pulpit may interest and instruct, 
but he is too far off to get a strong practical hold 
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of the deeper elements of the child’s religious 
nature. 


These remarks thus far are preliminary, being 
designed to open the way to the special subject of 
this and of the succeeding chapter, which is to set 
forth some of the Practical Principles which are 
fundamental to all success in this sphere of labor. 
Having these principles clearly in mind, the pastor 
will be better able to solve all questions relative 
to the wisdom or adaptability of methods of work 
— both those which are mediate and those which 
are personal. 


1. THE IMPORTANCE AND HOPEFULNESS OF THE 
FIELD. 


The pastor must have it as a profound conviction 
that this is the most important as well as the most 
hopeful department of his field of labor. If the 
child is the father of the man; if childhood is more 
approachable to efforts for its religious culture 
than any subsequent period, and more susceptible 
to religious impression; if in our hopes and endeav- 
ors for the full coming of the kingdom of God in 
the earth, we are shut up to the alternative of 
putting the children into the possession of that 
kingdom, then this portion of the pastor’s work 
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may challenge all others in importance and hope- 
fulness. Especially does this conclusion commend 
itself to our acceptance as being sanctioned by 
the express provisions and promises of God’s grace 
in respect to believers and their children, and 
measurably in respect to all children who are 
the subjects of Christian teaching. I am by no 
means to be understood as disparaging or discour- 
aging efforts for the conversion of impenitent 
adults. Their needs are imperative upon the pastor, 
and are to be met to the full extent of his ability. 
But if we take into consideration the comparative 
worth of the agencies by which the Church is to 
attain her ultimate triumph in the world, the 
spiritual culture of childhood stands first in its 
claims. Childhood may be regarded as the front 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven; and he 
who holds the key in his hands and knows how 
to use it for the opening of that gate is the master 
of the situation. 

In this connection we may recur to the compar- 
atively overrated value which has been put upon 
revivals in the building up of the kingdom of 
God. To such an extent has an exaggerated esti- 
mate been accepted by the churches, that the more 
quiet and ordinary instrumentalities have been 
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disparaged. Parents have been extensively bring- 
ing up their children to be converted in revivals, 
rather than training them for Christian disciple- 
ship in childhood. This whole system needs to 
be changed. Let the pastor, through his teaching 
and his personal effort, seek to realize, in actual 
results, the piety of every child growing up under. 
his charge. His motto should be, Save all the 
children through right training. And as to those, 
comparatively few, we should hope, who, under 
such a system, should grow up in impenitence, 
Save them through revivals or by whatsoever 
means can be most effectively employed. Far be 
it from me to cast the shadow of an objection 
upon revivals; but I would assign them a second- 
ary place in comparison with Christian nurture. 
And to this judgment the indications are that the 
Christian world is fast coming. “Iam satisfied,” 
says so important a witness as the late Bishop 
Simpson of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“that the day is coming when in our church and 
in all the churches in the world we shall look 
chiefly to the conversion of children, and as a 
comparatively rare instance to the conversion of 


those in mature years.” 
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2. THE POSSIBILITY AND PRACTICABILITY OF 
CHILD-PIETY. 

Can children become Christians? And can 
they give good credible evidence that they are 
such? Many have doubts on these points. Even 
though they do not express their doubts in words, 
they show, by their treatment of cases of professed 
piety in childhood, that they distrust the evidence. 
One plea is that children can not understand the 
nature of religion, or that their minds are not 
mature enough to grasp the theology of the way of 
salvation. There is here a radical misconception 
as to what religion or piety is. Suppose there 
were made a vessel so small as to hold only a 
single drop of water, and also a reservoir capable 
of holding a, million of gallons. The tiny vessel 
might be filled just as full, according to its capac- 
ity, as the reservoir, and contain just as pure 
water. A diminutive statuette of Washington 
may as closely resemble the Father of his Country 
as a figure in bronze or marble of the size of life. 
So a child who has come to the knowledge of God 
and his claims may love him with just as true a 
love as a great philosopher, though his capacity 
may be far less. It is painful to call to mind the 
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fact that many a lovely young disciple of Christ 
has been turned away from the door of the Church 
for no other reason than that he could not give 
answers satisfactory to the officers of the church 
in respect to some Christian doctrine. A pastor 
who would endorse such an act is in no state of 
mind to minister to children. 

Or, again, if a pastor holds rigidly the view that 
the spiritual life must begin with a marked, sud- 
den change, of which the subject is distinctly 
conscious and able to give an account, his teach- 
ings will probably be less of a help than a hin- 
drance to the young. By putting upon them the 
eruel and impossible task of realizing in them- 
selves the convulsive experience of Paul or of 
some other adult convert, a lifelong damage 
may be inflicted upon their religious natures. 

It may be laid down, therefore, as requisite to a 
pastor’s success in the spiritual culture of children, 
that he has faith in the possibility and practica- 
bility of child-piety as distinguished from adult 
piety, and that he knows how best to seek to real- 
ize and promote it, and how to discover the evi- 
dence of its existence. Not that it differs in its 
essence from piety in adults, but only in the form 
and the degree of its manifestations. Rev. 
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Charles Spurgeon is perhaps as well qualified as 
any man living to speak with authority on this 
subject, and his testimony, as reported, is as fol- 
lows: ‘“ My conviction is that our converts among 
children are the very best we have. I should 
judge them to be more numerously genuine than 
any other class, more constant, and, in the long 
run, more solid.” | 


3. AN ARDENT LOVE OF THE WORK. 


The pastor must not only believe in this work, 
he must love it. He must love the children for 
the Saviour’s sake and also for their own sake. 
He must bring his own heart into tender sympa- 
thy with their spiritual yearnings and struggles. 
“Lovest thou me?” asks the Saviour; then, 
“Feed my lambs.” Notwithstanding the heredi- 
tary damage they have received by their birth out 
of a sinful stock, he must understand that there 
are in them aspirations towards the true and the 
good, a trustfulness and a simplicity that consti- 
tute a ground of encouragement in labors in their ~ 
behalf. And no one who can keep himself young, 
and thus qualify himself to come near enough to 
children to recognize these traits and see the 
promise of spiritual fruitage there is in them, will 
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fail to find here a source of deep delight. It will 
be to him a well-spring of all gentlest and sweet- 
est sympathies, which shall freshen his spirit as 
with the dews of heaven, and draw him towards 
this field of tillage with a strange fascination. 
And, as a natural consequence, love on his part 
will beget love in the children towards himself. 
The story of John Falk’s Reformatory at Weimar, 
and that of Immanuel Wichern’s Rough House 
near Hamburg, furnish wonderful illustrations of 
the almost omnipotent reclaiming power of pa- 
tient, self-sacrificing, unwearied love over chil- 
dren,—over those, even, of the lowest moral 
development. Falk’s motto, ever on his lips, is 
worthy of adoption by every worker in this field — 
*“ Love overcometh.” By whomsoever made a rule 
of action, it will prove its own truth every time. 


4, CLASS PREJUDICES TO BE AVOIDED. 


He must allow himself to be hemmed in or re- 
stricted in his efforts by no class preferences or prej- 
udices. Pastors are sometimes apt to confine 
their labors to the choicer portions of their fields, 
—to the families of church-members; to the at- 
tendants on public worship; to the moral, the 
intelligent, the cultured, the well-to-do. The 
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coarse, the ill-mannered, the vicious classes are 
passed by as beyond reclaim, or, at least, as offer- 
ing no promise of good in return for pastoral care. 
Into the general question of methods of labor in 
behalf of the demoralized classes I can not now 
enter. But the point in mind is this: the good 
pastor should, as far as possible, make himself the 
minister of good to all the children of his paro- 
chial field. He owes, of course, a peculiar duty to 
the baptized children,—the children of the 
church. He will naturally and properly be drawn 
towards the children of virtuous and cultured fami- 
lies, as presenting more hopeful subjects for his 
teachings than those found in families of lower 
moral grade. But if the gospel is ever going to 
make inroads upon the uncultured masses, the 
hearts of God’s people must be set upon saving the 
children of all classes, and indeed all the children, 
so as, if possible, to break the irreligious and anti- 
religious succession which is sweeping down the 
generations. As one has said, “ We can not tear a 
vicious child’s roots out of Adam, but we can dis- 
courage the growth of the evil he has inherited, 
and graft into him a heavenly stock, which shall 
bear good fruit not only in him, but in his pos- 
terity also.” There is never ,a child so low or 
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weak in moral capacity, that is not worth saving 
and elevating, not only for his own sake, but for 
the sake of all those on whose principles and des- 
tinies he may make an impression. 

As “it is not the will of your Father which is 
in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish,” so none should perish through neglect or 
indifference. The name, therefore, of every child 
within the parish bounds, not claimed or looked 
after by some other church, should be registered as 
belonging to the church which finds him, to be 
brought into the Sunday-school and the sanctuary, 
and cared for spiritually, as the opportunity may 
offer, by the pastor or one of his helpers. Grains 
of choicest gold and gems of highest value are thus 
sometimes dug out of the débris of ignorance and 
vice. And it may be said, as well here as any- 
where, that, in dealing with the children of low and 
vicious parentage, it is not desirable to mingle them 
in large measure with those whose connections are 
virtuous and intelligent. In Sunday-school classes, 
and also in classes for Christian training, one low- 
bred, bad boy among five boys of virtuous charac- 
ter might be greatly benefited by the association. 
But if you put three boys of each sort into the 
same class, it will not be strange if the better ele- 
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ment will be found inadequate to withstand the 

vitiating influence with which it is in such large 
| proportion brought into contact. Hence, while 
all caste prejudices should be shut out, while the 
purpose and plan of every church, under the lead 
of its pastor, should be to save all the children 
within the reach of its influence, a prudent care 
should be taken that, in the measures employed 
for lifting the lower classes out of the slough of 
ignorance and irreligion as rapidly as possible, the 
better social element shall suffer no depravation 
in the process. 


5. THE BEST TALENTS NEEDED. 


The pastor must not grudge the bestowment of 
‘his best energies, if needed, upon this field. The 
point involved under this head is sometimes found 
to be a delicate one, and one which will require 
much tact on his part satisfactorily to handle. It 
has been an almost universally received principle - 
that the children have a very small claim upon 
the personal labors of the pastor. His preaching - 
is to be expended upon adults, his parochial 
ministrations are designed for their benefit; the 
mid-week lectures and prayer-meetings are to be 
conducted chiefly in their interest. Parents and 
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Sunday-school teachers must assume the spiritual 
- care of the children. Nowand then a few minis- 
ters in their public services drop an exhortation 
to them, and some statedly preach to them regu- 
lar sermons. But there has been and is now a 
sensitive jealousy in the minds of a class of parish- 
ioners lest their minister should reduce the quality 
or quantity of his preaching to adults by any ex- 
penditure of his energies in this direction, —an 
unreasonable jealousy, and as cruel as it is un- 
reasonable. It springs mainly from a craving for 
intellectual entertainment, that becomes more 
fastidious and selfish the more it is pampered, and 
not always from a hunger for God’s truth and a 
desire for spiritual edification. Or it may arise 
from the mercenary fear lest the minister, under 
cover of caring for the children, may not earn his 
money’s worth in hard study, or may fail to 
deliver. his full tale of finished discourses. It is a 
sign of promise that there is in our churches less 
and less of this selfish jealousy of the children, 
“ But,” says one, “inasmuch as the adults com- 
pose the bulk of his parish, and, if converted to 
Christ, will be his supporters and co-workers, does 
he not owe it to the cause of religion, and to his 
own usefulness, to give his attention chiefly to 
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them?” We counsel no neglect of the men and 
women. They are a charge upon his prayers and 
his solicitude and his labors which he can not, he 
must not, throw off. But neither can he properly 
neglect the children. And there is this doubled 
result in caring for them, that he will not be con- 
tinually obliged to seek the growth of his church 
from among adults, but will raise those up from 
childhood to be his supporters who are better pre- 
pared to work with him by reason of their train- 
ing under his ministry. Whatever view we take 
of the materials out of which God’s spiritual tem- 
ple is to be built, the children stand forth in 
marked prominence. They are to be moulded 
and fashioned, while plastic, for their places in the 
structure. And this work requires the most ex- 
quisite skill, the best talents, and the most unre- 
mitting devotion, of the workmen. ‘There are in 
the Church and her ministry no talents of so high 
an order, no culture so finished, that they are not 
honored by being employed in this service. It is 
laying the hands on the central elements of the 
highest moral power. It is shaping into propor- 
tion and placing in position the mighty tractile 
force that is to move at the head of our Lord’s 
triumphant train in its progress through the earth. 
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Instead of its being a stepping down to minister to 
children, it is really a going wp, an ascent, inas- 
much as it draws us nearer to God’s own order 
and plan, and blends our sympathies with his. 
And so far as its influence affects the qualifica- 
tions of a minister for labors in behalf of adults, it 
imparts to them an elasticity, grace, and power, 
which more than compensate for all needful 
subtractions of time and strength. 


6. GOSPEL-WORK ONLY. 


The work of the pastor for the children should 
be true gospel-work, and that only; that is, it 
should be a work of helpful recovery and bless- 
ing. It should have in it the elastic spring of 
hope, and encouragement, and cheerful self-sacri- 
fice. It is not Sinai, with its thunders to awe, 
and its lightnings to scare, and its prohibitions to 
discourage. It is not Ebal, with its curses. It is 
the tender and attractive ministry of God’s father- 
hood, of the all-sympathizing divine manhood of 
Jesus, of suffering compassion in behalf of the 
weak and the sinful. It is the nurture of Bethle- 
hem and Calvary. 

A great deal of that which passes for the Chris- 
tian training of children is the teaching of a dry 
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and hard legalism, or, what is no better, of an 
empty ritualism. They must not tell lies, nor 
swear, nor steal, nor play on Sundays. They 
must say their prayers, learn the Catechism, be 
devout at church — inculeations, all of them, in 
themselves important, but enforced by no higher 
motives than an appeal to conscience, or the opin- 
ions of men, or the fear of hell. This is not gos- 
pel milk, but a diet that mocks the hunger of the 
spirit. It shrivels the poor little souls that are 
fed upon it. It dries up all the spiritual mois- 
ture, paralyzes the higher motivities, and stiffens 
the springs of action. Instead of leading the 
young pupil right to Christ as a teacher and a 
helper and a Saviour, it lays upon the conscience 
the burden of a dead lift at the unresponsive ele- 
ments in his own nature. It should be under- 
stood that children, of all others, need the gospel, 
need Christ and his tender suffering love. They 
need the life-giving, courage-bringing uplift of 
his compassion and» sympathy and_ helpfulness. 
Not that they do not need to be taught and con-. 
vineed of the evil of sin, —its hateful nature and 
fearful consequences. For only through such a 
medium can they see the design and value of the 
gospel, or feel the necessity of repentance and 
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of watchfulness and prayer against temptation. 
The position of the law with its penalty is simply 
that of a schoolmaster to bring them to Christ. 

In this connection reference may be made to 
the mistaken idea that Christian nurture includes, 
as one of its elements, frequent appeals to chil- 
dren’s love of pleasure and sport. The notion 
seems to be that the gospel has not enough of at- 
tractiveness to the child to make its own way to 
the heart. It is a bitter pill, which, in order to be 
taken, needs to be sugared with picnics and pleas- 
urable entertainments. Under this impression, 
the Christmas festival, so beautifully appropriate, 
regarded as a commemoration of the greatest fact 
of the world’s history, has been extensively per- 
verted from a religious holy-day into a holiday of 
looseness and excess. 

Now, I enter upon no crusade against holidays 
and entertainments for children. They are 
heartily to be approved, when judiciously planned 
and conducted. Pastime and sport are needful to 
the health of both soul and body,—as truly so 
as good food and pure air. But they are not the 
gospel, nor an essential element of the gospel; and 
such an impression ought to be guarded against. 
It should be accepted as an axiom in Christian nur- 
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ture that the gospel, properly taught, has in itself 
attractions for the child which no outward pleas- 
ure has or can have. It imposes no such restric- 
tion upon his natural playfulness as to render 
it repulsive. It is a restraint only upon that 
which is wrong and sinful, — that which his own 
conscience condemns. Its peculiar festivals, such 
as Christmas and Easter, observed according to 
their import, may be made occasions of glad- 
ness, helpful to the spiritual life. And there 
is abundant room within its precincts for all the 
amusement and pastime which are promotive of 
mental and bodily health. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LEADING PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE 
WORK OF THE PASTOR IN CONDUCTING THE 

* SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF THE CHILDREN OF HIS 
CHARGE. 


Specification of Principles, continued. —7. A Nurture, Steady and 
Continuous. 8. The Environment to be Helpful. 9. The 
Emancipation of the Child to be Wisely Anticipated. 10. Right 
Views of the Evidences of Child-Piety. 11. A Begun Disciple- 
ship to be Perfected by Training. 


7. A NURTURE, STEADY AND CONTINUOUS. 


T is a fundamental principle that the spiritual 
culture of childhood is nothing short of cul- 
ture, or, to use the Pauline term, it is “nurture,” 
and that, too, in its truest sense. Children are to 
be trained for Christian discipleship and for church 
membership. They are to be “brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” There is 
no royal road in which, at one leap, or two, we can 
reach this goal. It requires painstaking and time. 
It is line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little, with no intermission of 
loving oversight and patient care. Character can- 
not be injected into a soul by some sudden exploit 
69 
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of spiritual jugglery. It is a thing of growth. It 
is with religious nurture just as it is with physi- 
cal nurture for training the body to agility and 
strength — just as it is with intellectual nurture 
for developing the scholarly qualities and disci- 
plining the rational powers. Neither of these can 
be accomplished by one or two extraordinary feats 
of exercise or application under pressure. It is 
the drill of the months and the years. And you 
can not always fix the time when one becomes the 
master of his bodily or mental faculties. 

And yet, in the matter of religion, how prone 
are we to fall into methods of work, and criteria 
of judgment, which in other things would be 
regarded as the height of folly! <A child, for 
example, has his sympathies powerfully wrought 
upon by some presentation of truth, or the telling 
of a story, or the contagious excitement of a 
crowded assembly in a time of revival. He 
declares his purpose to live a Christian life. Per- 
haps he is persuaded to sign a child’s covenant to 
that effect, or to indicate this purpose by words 
or action. He is at once enrolled as a convert, 
and perhaps hurried into the church as a Christian 
competent to take care of himself. 

There is a strange want of wisdom in this kind 
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of treatment. A right nurture places little or no 
stress upon measures to work upon the feelings of 
a child. Many regard deep distress or violent 
weeping as promising indications in his religious 
experience. Now, children are volatile. Their 
alarms and their tears are to a large extent super- 
ficial, and have very little appreciable effect upon 
the character and life. And while we would not 
forbid the enforcement of those truths which move 
the sensibilities, the chief aim should be to store 
the memory and the imagination and the heart 
with gospel facts and motives; to do this calmly 
and patiently, calling into exercise the incipient 
faculty of reason, the conscience and the moral 
aspirations, so as to furnish the proper aliment for 
a rudimental piety to feed on. The excited feel- 
ings come and go. They ebb and flow according 
to the temperament of the child and the way in 
which he is handled. An undue value is placed 
upon them as evidences of an entrance upon a 
gracious state. Those who are experts in address- 
ing children can with the utmost ease sway them 
to and fro at will; can move them to smiles or to 
tears, as they please. It is not borne in mind that, 
after the excitement has run down, and the reac- 
tion comes on, as it certainly will, all that the 
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child has to hold on by is his will-power; and that 
this is as yet weak and vacillating. And it will 
not be at all strange if the result should be a 
troubled conscience that he can not keep himself 
up to his promise, and at length a deep-seated 
aversion to all religion, and a feeling of disgust 
with himself and his good purposes. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that some 
children who have been subjected to this kind of 
treatment do stand fast in*the religious life. They 
may, through faithful training, have previously 
become disciples of Christ, though not recognized 
as such. The exciting experience has brought 
their latent faith to light. Or they may now have 
first entered the service of Christ. What I con- 
tend for is that it is not best that child-piety 
should thus begin, as certainly it is not necessary 
that it should. All sensational methods of deal- 
ing with children, every measure whose antici- 
pated benefit depends upon the degree of emotion 
excited should pe carefully avoided, as damaging — 
not only to their religion as a character in process 
of formation, but to their religious nature itself. 
It sets up a false standard of experience and life; 
it creates a strain or causes a rupture which sel- 
dom heals; it applies an unhealthful stimulus, 
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whose reaction is most injurious to the propor- 
tionate development of the graces of piety. 

We are beginning to understand the harm which 
the forcing, hot-house process inflicts upon our 
children in the matter of school education. And 
it will be a decided gain when we go back to the 
point of laying the foundations of their piety in 
the infantile period, and, as they grow, prosecute 
the work of building them up in all right charac- 
ter by the patient, gentle, unwearied care, which 
looks steadily onward with hope to the age of full 
responsibility, when the structure in its full beauty 
and strength can be handed over safely to the 
management of its owner. To allow our children 
to grow up in the®neglect of this Christian cul- 
ture, that they may be converted in a more 
striking way by and by, in a season of revival,.or 
to cherish hopes of their salvation based upon the 
effects of sudden excitements of feeling, or to 
rely upon their resolutions or written promises to 
live a Christian life,—every thjpg of this kind 
which looks like dispensing with a continuous 
Christian training will be likely to prove falla- 
cious. Much better is it that they come to a con- 
sciousness of their interest in Christ under the 
unforced, quiet treatment, which can best be ren- 
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dered by parents, pastors, or Sunday-school teach- 
ers. Men who have grown up in a cherished 
dislike of religion, hardened skeptical men, are 
sometimes converted, as it were, by a bolt from a 
thunder-cloud. It is not surprising that it should 
be so. Nothing less violent could pierce through 
their mail of adamant. But all such treatment as 
is designed to produce this abrupt, convulsive 
experience in the mind of a child is unintelligent 
and greatly harmful. 


8. THE ENVIRONMENT TO BE HELPFUL. 


It is not to be lost sight of for a moment by a 
pastor in his teachings, that, in order to a right 
Christian training, the dail? surroundings of a 
child should be religiously healthful, and helpful 
to the end in view. And here, I think, we are 
introduced, face to face, to the reason why so 
many children of professedly Christian parents 
turn out so badly. The family life is poisoned by 
a greed of gain, by penuriousness, by intemperate 
appetite, by devotion to dress and fashion, by an 
absorbing ambition to make a show in the world, 
or by a fondness for dissipating games and amuse- 
ments. The Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander wrote 
to a friend: “As I grow older as a parent, my 
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views are changing fast as to the degree of .con- 
formity to the world which we should allow to 
our children. The door at which those influences 
enter which countervail parental instruction and 
example, I am persuaded, is yielding to the ways 
of good society. By dress, books, and amuse- 
ments, an atmosphere is formed which is not that 
of Christianity. More than ever do I feel that our 
families must stand in a kind but determined 
opposition to the fashions of the world, breasting 
the waves like the Eddystone light-house.” 

In some families the conversation at the table 
and the. fireside partakes largely of gossip and 
scandal; or the family intercourse is rendered 
unhappy by frequent storms of mutual crimina- 
tion and anger, or soured by the chilly gusts of 
peevishness and sulkiness; or the talk descends 
into vulgarity and slang. The formal religious 
teaching may be good, the observance of family 
and public worship regular. There may be proper 
care taken that the Sabbath be not desecrated, or 
the study of the Bible neglected. But there is so 
much of the worldly and the unsanctified element 
in the home, that the design of the teachings is 
defeated, and a settled disrespect for religion pos- 
sesses the ground, Sometimes the religion of the 
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home itself is apt to take on a repellent look — 
sanctimonious, or demure, or denunciatory; or ie. 
drivels into cant, or gush, or hardens into the 
rigors of legalism and formalism. 

Now, in place of these unpropitious surround- 
ings, a true Christian nurture, while it can not 
dispense with unbending strictness of Christian 
principle, requires an environment of cheerfulness, 
and purity, and charity, of self-control and sweet- 
ness of temper, and of a wise government of the 
tongue. It requires also that an attractive and 
winning aspect be given to religion as the greatest 
ornament and the highest privilege of a human 
being. As a subject of conversation, it should 
ever be made a joyous and welcome one, and its 
introduction should never. be dreaded asan occa- 
sion for reproof, or as a signal for gloom, or as a 
text for the utterance of dry, commonplace cant. 

The pastor will also be led to lay it as an obliga- 
tion upon parents to exercise a watchful solicitude 
in respect to all the associations of the child with 
the nurse, the domestics, the employees about the 
house, that no depraving contagion shall impair 
the purity of his character. There are women, 
and men, and youth, who conceive a diabolical 


delight in poisoning the ingenuous heart of a vir- 
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tuous child, and who are not slow to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity in that direction. A 
vile insinuation, the showing of an obscene print, 
the setting forth of some vicious practice in an 
attractive form, so as to pique curiosity and 
awaken a depraved appetite, may be but the open- 
ing of the doors to troops of demons which shall 
take possession of the young heart, to the defeat 
of all your cherished hopes. <A faithful’ parent 
will often feel constrained to offer the Psalmist’s 
prayer: “Rid me, and deliver me from the hand 
of strange children, whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 
That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth ; that our daughters may be as corner-stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace.” His 
also will be the Psalmist’s purpose: “ He that 
walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. He 
that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house: he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight.” 

A vigilant eye should be kept also upon the 
books read, the playmates, the teachers and school- 
fellows, the places visited, and upon all the influ- 
ences that affect character from without. The 
parents and the guardians can not be omniscient, 
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of course, and the child must, as he grows, be left 
in a larger and larger measure to his liberty. It 
is not wise to hold him in the leading-strings of @ 
constant espionage. He has got to fight his own 
way eventually through life, and it is well, as soon 
as he is old enough to judge between the right 
and the wrong, to lay the responsibility of self 
direction upon him. Still, no wise parent or 
guardian can discharge himself from responsibil- 
ity in this matter. It should be laid upon him as 
an obligation to keep the surroundings of the 
child such as shall help and not hinder the forma- 
tion and growth of Christian principle, and never 
wink at, much less formally permit or consent to, 
any associations or pleasures or reading that tend 
to engender a neglect of religion or a disrelish of 
its duties. And as the mightiest counteractive 
force, a Christ-like, heavenly temper, a cheerful, 
sweet Christian devotedness, should be brought 
into the daily life. The spirit of Christ and of 
heaven dwelling in the home, controlling the 
business, presiding over the recreations, will be 
more than a match for the spirits of evil that are 
lurking for their precious prey. | 
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9. THE EMANCIPATION OF THE CHILD TO BE 


WISELY ANTICIPATED. 


Those who have the care of the young should 
be earnestly reminded by their religious teachers 
that, as a matter of the first importance, all the 
handling of a child should have a judicious refer- 
ence to the change which is passing upon him as 
he emerges from absolute subjection to authority 
into self-control or the assumption of full personal 
responsibility a change which may be called his 
emancipation. It is a most critical period, when 
the consummation of this change approaches, re- 
quiring, on the part of parents, the exercise of the 
highest wisdom. Multitudes of human _ beings 
suffer the shipwreck of their spiritual and immors 
tal welfare in the passing of this crisis. 

In infancy, the child is entirely in the will of 
the parents. There is no authority on earth so 
absolute as this. When the child reaches that 
somewhat uncertain period called “his majority,” 
or, as common parlance phrases it, “comes of age,” 
a stage of life fixed for legal purposes at twenty- 
one, then he is supposed to be the master of him- 
self. Between these two points, parental control 
and self-control act together, the one naturally 
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and properly receding, the other advancing, so 
that the transition is gradual,—the change tak- 
ing place in some children more and in others les» 
rapidly. Sometimes children reach maturity of 
judgment at a very early age, and then again 
others, like autumn fruit, are late in coming to 
mental ripeness. Parents are not apt to realize 
how critical this change is. A child, for example, 
has been accustomed to repeat his prayers at his 
mother’s knee. But as he grows in years and ca- 
pacity he must be trusted to order his own deyo- 
tions. <A child’s first plays and books and associa- 
tions are regulated and watched by the vigilant 
parent. But the leading-strings of supervision 
must necessarily, for the child’s own good, be re- 
laxed as the birth-days succeed one another. 
Will he be true to the right, and do what he 
knows his parents would have him do, when no 
loving, watchful eyes are upon him? Or will he 
yield to the temptation to neglect the right and to 
perpetrate the wrong? 

It is obvious that the change of which I am 
speaking is continually modifying the treatment 
which he should receive at the hands of his 
parents, in order best to prepare him for full . 
personal responsibility. The difficult question to 
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settle is this: How can parental authority be 
safely loosened, and the parental supervision re- 
Taxed, and, at the same time, the child be kept 
fully in the line of duty? Restriction upon his 
wishes and appetites will doubtless be unwelcome, 
and may at times start up a little rebellion. But 
_ ordinarily the exercise of an_ intelligent love, 

mingled with a firm and gentle patience, will heal 
- the pain of restriction, and, after some experience, 
the restriction be submitted to,—at first as a 
necessity and then as a delight. This accords 
with the maxim of Coleridge: “In the education 
of children, love is first to be installed, and out of 
love obedience is to be educated.” The amount 
of which is that the secret of success in adapting 
the nurture to this transition-period lies in the 
gradual and discriminating substitution of love 
and truth, or, as we may say, “sweetness and 
light,” for absolutism, — and this with the design 
of recovering all that is lost in the relaxation of 
authority, through the calling into exercise of the 
affections and the reason. In this process, right 
principle will be developed, and there will ensue 
a completed emergence from infantile sense-life 
into a life of intelligent Christian obedience. 

It is at this critical period that the judicious 
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pastor can render a most valuable and effective 
service in warning parents against mistakes, and 
giving wise counsels in respect to family manage- 
ment and discipline. He can also exert a most 
salutary personal power over the children, by 
drawing their love to himself through his own 
loving interest in them, by awaking in them a 
sense of self-respect and right character, and by 
setting before them both the obligatory and the 
engaging aspects of the Christian life, especially 
the example and work of the Lord Jesus. 
Patient with their slowness of apprehension ; 
forbearing with their mistakes and lapses; hope- 
ful amidst their volatilities, and undiverted in his 
aim, he will be quite sure to reap a rich harvest, 
and, if he retains his position in the same parish 
for a course of years, he will have his reward in 
the cheerfully willing helpers he will have raised 
up around him, who will be impelled by grateful 
affection to co-operate with him in his ministerial 
work. 

If, on the other hand, parents and teachers un- 
dertake to hold the reins of authority unrelaxed 
over the growing child, the consequences will be 
likely to be most disastrous. There may be no 
outright.rebellion in act. But there will be an 
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inward muttering, and a sense of injustice, which 
will tend to nullify all the effects of Christian 
instruction. And in this state of mind there is 
danger that he will break over every restraint, 
and put himself into an attitude of antagonism to 
all reasonable injunctions and right teachings. 
Hence it is that we not infrequently see the chil- 
dren of the most strictly religious families turning 
out haters of religion, and those who are brought 
up on the orthodoxy of the Catechism veering off 
into liberalism or infidelity. We may rive with 
our wedges the solid timber and the compact 
granite boulder, we may reduce the hardest met- 
als, and make the lightning yield to our most 
exacting demands; but the free moral agency of a 
human soul can not be coerced by force. Though 
it be the soul of a child, it can defy all authority, 
human and divine. It is perilous to drive it into 
an attitude of square resistance. Nothing but 
love — love as illustrated in the story of redemp- 
tion —is adequate to bring it into willing subjec- 
tion. In this condition of things, how needful the 
counsels and the personal agency of the wise 
pastor ! 

In many cases, parents may not only wisely 
relax their authority over the growing child; they 
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may, even in advance of his own wishes, throw 
upon him the responsibility of self-care. Some 
children are deficient in courage and self-reliance, 
and, instead of being kept back, they need, like 
the little doves, to be gently shoved out of their 
nests, that they may make trial of their own 
wings, and in this trial learn to fly. 


10. RIGHT VIEWS OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHILD- 
PIETY. 


The pastor needs a clear apprehension of what 
are to be regarded as genuine evidences of piety 
in children. I have already alluded to this point 
under a previous head, but the importance of the 
subject demands a more particular consideration 
of it. Even a superficial view shows us that the 
evidences of piety in a child are in many respects 
different from those which we should expect, or 
have reason to demand, in adult or even youthful 
converts. 

For example, we should not look for a clearly 
defined crisis in their first religious exercises. 
They may be conscious of stages of religious 
development, as, for instance, when they began to 
pray with a new delight and freedom, or to look 
upon Jesus with a tenderer love. But this experi- 
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ence does not disprove the previous existence of 
piety. True Christian training may begin very 
early, and a child may be one of Christ’s lambs 
prior to all distinct recognition of the fact. The 
child loves his mother long before he becomes 
reflectively conscious of that love. The love 
seems to come into exercise as naturally as the 
blood circulates or the food digests. So, with 
God’s blessing upon the home nurture, the child 
may open on the world as one spiritually renewed, 
and memory may not be able to date the hour of 
the first putting-forth of right affection. The 
simple injunction of the apostle to the Christian 
children of the church at Ephesus was, “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right.” 
As if obedience rendered to parents was to them 
comprehensive of all religious principle, and an 
evidence of being “in the Lord.” This obedience 
is “right,” and, as being “right,” is a proof of true 
piety. The Apostle John puts his message to the 
children of the church in a little different though 
almost as simple a shape: “I have written unto 
you, little children, because ye know the Father.” 
Here is one step beyond the honor due to parents, 
viz., a recognition of God’s “father” love. And 
what more natural than that a child who had 
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begun to honor the earthly father, and thus to do 
“right,” should, as he becomes acquainted with 
the heavenly Father, render Aim also a true filial 
love? Even as little Samuel, brought forth and 
nursed in piety, and without question God’s own 
child, as exercising the sweet spirit of filial piety, 
had his horizon enlarged on that eventful night 
when the heavenly Father revealed himself in 
vision. For it is said that, when God called him, 
“Samuel did not yet know the Lord, neither was 
the word of the Lord yet revealed to him.” 

These considerations give to parents a position 
of high honor and immense responsibility. They 
represent God to the child, and the child derives 
his first ideas of God’s fatherhood from his own 
domestic experience. If the father is tyrannical, 
and governs by appeals to fear, God will be likely 
to be regarded as a tyrant and a bugbear, and 
there will be a shrinking from religion as from 
that which is painfully repulsive. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful than the confiding courage 
and gladness with which children trained in a 
nurture of love approach God. As soon as he 
is known to them, their higher affinities and im- 
pulses go out towards him, as towards a being in 
whom all their filial yearnings find full satisfac- 
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tion. It follows, therefore, that we ought not to 
expect of children brought up in a true gospel- 
nurture, that they can give any such account of 
their early religious experiences as accords with 
the exercises of adult converts. There are no 
such distressing convictions of sin, followed by 
sudden illumination and relief. Generally, all 
they can say is, “I love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
His grace I trust for salvation; his service I 
accept; his example I try to imitate. He is mine 
and I am his, fully and forever.” What more 
can be expected in these early beginnings of 
piety ? 

It can hardly be emphasized too strongly that 
children should be instructed in the great truths 
and doctrines of the Christian salvation just as 
early as they are able to apprehend them. But 
the acceptance of a creed, except it be a state- 
ment of truth in the simplest fact-form, as in the 
Apostles’ Creed, ought not to be required of them 
as a test of piety, or as a condition of church 
membership. 

Neither if they show a fondness for fun and 
play can it justly be regarded as militating against 
the possession of piety. Religion does not change 
the elements of the human constitution. Its func- 
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tion is to subject these elements to the divine 
will. God made the child to play, as truly as the 
man to work. And a child who suppresses his 
play-instinct is violating the laws of his being; as 
much so as the man who refuses to work, or who, 
under cover of religious devotion, shuts himself 
up in a monastery. A grave child, who has no 
capacity to laugh, or who counts it a sin to give 
vent to his sportive impulses in pastime, is in a 
‘diseased condition, bodily or mental, and ought at 
once to be put under the care of a physician. 
And yet how often we hear such a case pointed 
to as an instance of genuine piety! while a child 
who is alive with playfulness is disparaged.as pos- 
sessed of little or no religious principle! The 
man of business goes from his devotions in his 
closet and at the family altar to be all engrossed 
in hard labor, or in the management of his secu- 
lar affairs throughout the day. The boy goes 
from his morning prayer to his sports. Tell me 
wherein there is any such essential difference in 
principle between the two cases as to furnish a 
ground for passing upon the latter a verdict of 
condemnation and not upon the former? Both 
should be taught that, whether it be work or play, 
Christ should be all and in all. 
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The true evidence of piety is to be found in 
the keeping the conscience tender on questions of 
right and wrong, in the controlling purpose to 
bring the whole life into conformity with the true 
and the good, to please Christ the master, and to 
scatter blessings on the pathways of others. This 
evidence being furnished, all questions as to the 
child’s comprehension of theological doctrines, or 
his exercises in conversion, or his fondness for 
play, may be indefinitely postponed as unworthy 
to be taken into serious account. 

There is still another point that, in this connec- 
tion, needs to be considered, viz., the fact that as 
piety in a child will express itself differently from 
piety in an adult, so also we are not to expect that 
the behavior of different children of the same age 
will be cast in the same mould. Some are sober 
and staid from infancy. They never seem to be 
off their balance, but always to do the proper 
thing. Others, subjected to the same kind of 
treatment, perhaps, are volatile, mercurial, boister- 
ous, bubbling over with mirth, and, as we some- 
times say, “always getting into mischief.” They 
seem to be ever inclined to do the improper thing. 
As they came from the hands of God, their con- 
stitutional traits are quite different from those 
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possessed by their more sober brothers and sisters 
or companions. They have much more to contend 
with. Under the prompting of Christian princi- 
ple they may really struggle much harder against 
evil propensities. And yet, very likely, they will 
for a while make a poor showing for all their 
efforts, and will greatly try the forbearance of 
their parents and teachers. Such children need 
to be handled, of course, with great discretion. 
Their wild, excitable impulses are to be steadily 
but kindly restrained, in the hope that when the 
rational nature comes to a fuller development, 
these irregularities will be corrected, and the 
power of God’s grace will assert itself, not only 
in the realm of the moral and religious affections, 
but in bringing into subjection the disturbing con- 
stitutional elements. 


11. A BEGUN DISCIPLESHIP TO BE PERFECTED BY 
TRAINING. 


Once more: The responsibility .of the pastor 
for the spiritual culture of the children is not dis- 
charged on their being recognized by themselves 
and others as Christians. The lambs are to be 
shepherded and fed. They are not to be let go 
into the wilderness, to browse for themselves. 
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They need a constant care. They are not only to 
be trained for discipleship, but trained in disciple- 
ship. The earthly shepherd is to imitate the 
heavenly Shepherd, who “takes the lambs in his 
arms and carries them in his bosom.” 

The best place for this training of young dis- 
ciples is within the fellowship of the church. 
The lambs can be better cared for within the fold 
than outside. This is the place appointed for 
them by the “Good Shepherd,” and, indeed, the 
only proper place. ‘There used to be a very gen- 
eral hesitation on the part of pastors and church 
officers, and governing boards and sessions, in 
respect to receiving children under fourteen into 
membership. But experience has proved that 
this hesitation is groundless. 

Says Dr. Stephen H. Tyng: “Shall I turn back 
those whom God himself hath brought? shall I 
refuse those whom God himself has accepted ? 
Never! We are in an age when the church is to 
take the children, nurse them, train them, educate 
them, protect them, and prepare them for the work 
appointed for them; and under no circumstances 
to repel from the highest form of a Christian pro- 
fession the child that can give a fair account of 
the faith of its little heart in a divine Saviour, and 
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manifest clearly and continuously the power of the 
love of Jesus shed abroad in that heart by the 
Holy Spirit.’ Rev. Charles Spurgeon writes: 
“ Among those I have had at any time to exclude 
from the church, out of a church of twenty-seven 
hundred members, I have never had to exclude 
one who was received whilst yet a child.” Rey. 
Charles F. Thwing says: “ Experience shows that 
a pastor can receive no class of persons to church 
membership with so full assurance of their con- 
tinuing steadfast, as children. Such is the testi- 
mony of the pastor of a prominent Presbyterian 
church in Rochester. The secret of the wonder- 
ful growth of that church is said to be in the fact 
that the children have early been brought into 
the church, and have proved its bulwark of 
strength.” 

It is needful, however, to say that the Church 
can be expected to make progress in the world, 
not merely as she increases her membership nu- 
merically from among the children, but, much 
more, as she improves in the style of her piety, by 
the better training of each successive generation 
of these young disciples. And, for’ this training, 
her main reliance must necessarily be, under God, 


upon the pastors, as they become more Christ- 
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like in their spirit, and evince more wisdom and 
fidelity in their methods. 

I know well that my brethren in the ministry 
have heavy burdens to carry. Their hands are full 
already. But I have a clear and settled conviction 
that until they find some way to take the oversight 
of the Christian training of the children, the 
progress of our Lord’s kingdom in the world will 
be spasmodic and uncertain, and its full coming 
will be indefinitely delayed. And since such a 
way must be found, I believe they well find it, and 
that at no far distant day. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE RESULTS DEPENDENT UPON THE FIDELITY 
OF THE PASTOR IN THIS WORK. 


The Subject Announced. — Results. 1. The Salvation of the 
Greatest Number of Souls. 2. The Formation of the Best 
and Most Scriptural Type of Christian Character. 3. The 
Establishment of the Young in Sound Doctrine. 


N the present chapter, and the following one, I 
propose to show, so far as I am able, how great 
are the results which are dependent upon the fidel- 
ity of the pastor in the culture of this field — how 
weighty are the interests which are involved in 
his meeting the claims which this work makes 
upon him. Thus I would enhance the reasons for 
his assuming its responsibilities. 


1. THE SALVATION OF THE GREATEST NUMBER 
OF SOULS. 


What is the gospel ministry for? What the 
design of its appointment? Not simply or mainly 
the delivery of well digested and eloquent sermons 
to adults, in edifices especially set apart for this 


purpose.; nor for the administration of the affairs 
94 
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of organized churches; nor for such occasional 
services as ministering to the afflicted, burying 
the dead, solemnizing marriage, or promoting 
moral reforms. These are only subsidiary items 
in the count. Our Lord’s great commission reads: 
“Go disciple all nations, baptize them into my 
faith, train them in my service”; comprehen- 
sively, Do for them all that is involved in their 
salvation. This was Paul’s conception: “Whom,” 
referring to Christ, “whom we preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom; 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.’ ‘We are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us: we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” “I 
am become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some.” 

Now, as a young minister looks over his field, 
taking account of his parishioners, class by class, 
and age by age, and lays his plans broadly to do 
the most for his Master in making disciples during 
the years to come, what portion of it wears so 
promising a look as the successive groups of chil- 
dren that, in prospect, are to come under his 
charge? Reason as well as the Scripture teaches 
him that childhood is emphatically the beautifully 
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pliant age when the attention can most easily be 
gained and the confidence won; when the heart is 
most impressible and the character most plastic ; 
when there are fewer diverting associations and 
obstructive habits to contend with. God is saying 
to him; “Here are these immortal souls to be qual- 
ified to take possession of the grand future for 
which they were created. They are inheritors of 
a moral degeneracy for which the gospel supplies a 
complete remedy. If this degeneracy is suffered 
by neglect to advance towards maturity, and to 
issue in confirmed habits of unbelief and sin, their 
salvation becomes more and more difficult and less 
and less probable. I charge you, then, to see that 
these lambs are fed,—every lamb in the flock. 
Take such personal part in their feeding, so far as 
necessary, that, if possible, they shall every one 
grow up into a healthful spiritual maturity! By 
neglecting them now, they may become diseased, 
or become the prey of wild beasts, or wander 
away from the fold never to be recovered. These 
tender years are your choicest opportunity. It 
is not the will of the great Shepherd that one of 
the little ones should perish.” 

Who can doubt that if, with faith in God’s cov- 
enant promises, and in a wise and timely adapta- 
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tion of means, the pastor heeds this admonition, 
he will be rewarded with a larger harvest of these 
souls than if he postponed direct labors in their 
behalf till they came to ripe years? Nor, in doing 
this, need there be any slackness of interest in the 
spiritual culture of adults. A mother feels, per- 
haps, that, with a single child, she has no reserves 
of love and care to expend upon a larger charge. 
But when another is given into her arms, and 
then others, her heart and home enlarge to take the 
new-comers all in, with no abatement of love to 
the one who at first was her all. A Christian 
parish, like a family, is carried forward in its soli- 
darity. And a wise expenditure of force in any 
one department imparts life and strength to the 
whole. And no one portion of the parochial 
field brings so large returns, not only as considered 
in itself, but also in its relation to the growth of 
the whole church, as that occupied by the chil- 
dren. In the strong language of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, “ We can raise more Christians by juvenile 
Christian culture than by adult conversions, —a 
thousand to one.” On the ground of economy, 
therefore, no investment of the pastor’s time 
' and strength, if wisely made, pays so well as 
this. 
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2, THE FORMATION OF THE BEST AND MOST SCRIP- 
TURAL TYPE OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

I make two points here. (1) Other things 
being equal, the best type of piety is that which 
begins in early life. (2) In the wise culture of 
this best type of piety, the agency of the pastor is 
ordinarily a necessity. 

(1) It will not be questioned, I think, that the 
best time for laying the foundations of an efficient, 
symmetrical, well-balanced piety ts in early life. 
Childhood is the tropical ideal of Christian charac- 
ter. Childlikeness is an essential element of real 
greatness. Hence the saying, “ The great man is 
he who does not lose his child’s heart.” Nothing 
is so beautiful as the Godward affinities and out- 
reachings of a young immortal. And no labor is 
more directly in the line of God’s counsels of love 
than when we seek to develop these affinities into 
choices, and to fix these outreachings upon their 
proper objects. An early faith in Christ, ante- 
dating the formation of settled habits of unbelief, 
and of the unrestricted indulgence of appetite 
and passion, of pride and self-seeking and false- 
hood, of the greed of gain and of impatience of 
restraint, must necessarily work with more of free- 
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dom from obstructive influences to the perfecting 
of the character, than a later faith, which is com- 
pelled to keep up a continuous struggle with these 
habits after they have become fixed. The good 
“use” to which early piety trains a soul will not 
only “almost,” but altogether, 

“change the stamp of nature, 


And master the devil and throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 


- Whereas “ill habits,” when once formed 
9 9 


‘oather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.’’ 

Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his “Christian Nurture,” 
has put this thought so forcibly that I can not do 
better than to cite his very words: “ One princi- 
pal reason why we are .so often deficient in char- 
acter or outward beauty is that piety begins too 
late in life, having thus to maintain a perpetual 
and unequal war with previous habit. If it was 
not true of Paul, itis yet too generally true, that 
‘one born out of due time’ will be found ‘out of due 
time’ more often than he should be afterwards — 
unequal, inconsistent with himself, acting the old 
man instead of the new. Having the old habit to 
war with, it is often too strong for him. To make 
a graceful and complete Christian character, it 
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needs itself to be the habit of existence, not a 
grape grafted on a bramble. And this, it will be 
seen, requires a Christian childhood in the sub- 
ject. Having this, the gracious or supernatural 
character becomes itself more nearly natural, and 
possesses the peculiar charm of naturalness, which 
is necessary to the highest moral beauty.” 

A child brought up in a household marked by 
vulgarity and coarseness of manners seldom gains _ 
the refinement which distinguishes one who has 
been trained to courteous and gentle ways. And 
so also a foreign accent or brogue cleaves to the 
- speech of those to whom a language is not na- 
tive. In like manner a childhood unblessed with 
piety entails moral defacements and weaknesses, 
which a conversion in adult years seldom avails to 
remove. The bones of a wicked man “are full of 
the sins of his youth,” which, in their effects, per- 
sistently cling to him, defiling his thoughts, mak- 
ing him an easy prey to temptation, and hampering 
his progress towards the kingdom of heaven. And 
many are the occasions when he is constrained to 
cry out to God, “Remember not the sins of 
my youth.” In the language of Seneca, “Our 
life flows on, and irreparable life passes on beyond 
our reach,” 
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A virgin soil just turned up to the reception of _ 
God’s sunshine and showers promises a_ better 
product, with less labor, than a soil which has 
been seeded down with successive growths of nox- 
ious weeds. The beauty of the prophet Samuel’s 
character was doubtless due to the fact that, in 
proof of his integrity, he could say to his country- 
men, in his old age, “I have walked before you 
from my childhood unto this day.” It is obvious, 
~ too, that the loveliness and purity of Timothy had 
their origin in the early training under which, 
“from a child, he had known the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” And though we have no reason to believe 
that Paul knew what spiritual religion was till he 
reached manhood, there can be no question but 
that the strength and massiveness of his Christian 
character are largely to be ascribed to that thor- 
ough religious instruction to which, in his child- 
hood, he was subjected, and on the ground of 
which he could say, “I thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers.” 

(2) But, admitting that an early piety lays the 
foundation for the best style of Christian charac- 
ter, it is of course implied that such a style of 
character will not be built up unless there is wis- 
dom and conscientious fidelity in the building. A 
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planted field needs care. In other words, no mat- 
ter how hopefully a child’s heart opens to Christ, 
he needs good exemplars, helpers, guides. He needs 
training. And how and where is he to get it? 
He learns much in the family ; and where a Chris- 
tian atmosphere pervades the house, and sweetens 
the intercourse and controls the activities, and 
where also the teaching of Christian duty is wisely 
conducted, it is the best possible school for child- 
piety to germinate and to ripen in. But, alas! 
how very few parents in the church are qualified 
teachers of Christian piety, either in the way of 
exemplification or of instruction ! 

Suppose, now, the child passes from the nomi- 
nally Christian home into the Sunday-school. With 
a great deal that is good, how much of routine in 
method and of crudeness in teaching, and how 
little of spiritual and well proportioned truth, 
meet him there! Let him enter the prayer- 
meetings, whether for the whole church or spe- 
cifically for young people; and while they are 
often quickening and helpful, they can seldom be 
selected as model training-schools for child-Chris- 
tians. With a disposition on the part of the pas- 
tor to think the best he can of these meetings, he 
often sees much in them of conventionality and 
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formalism, and even of mere cant and gush; good 
they are on the whole, necessary in most cases to 
keep alive and fruitful the activities of a church, 
and yet hardly furnishing a nutriment adapted to 
promote the healthful growth of Christ’s little 
ones. These need, for their spiritual natures, a 
care as judicious and vigilant as for their bodies. 
They must not be turned off to nurses and ser- 
vants, or to such attention as chance may furnish. 
After all that parents have the will and the heart 
to do, who is there that shall take the main over- 
sight of this work if the pastor declines it?. Who 
is so well qualified by his own training and studies, 
by his official position, and his accumulating expe- 
rience? And is not the deepest significance of his 
office summed up and centered in this, that he is a 
pastor, —a shepherd? And what portion of the 
flock can he less afford to neglect than the lambs ? 
By leaving them exposed to the storms and the 
frosts, by stinting them in healthful provender, 
he will be likely either to lose them, or, if they 
survive such treatment, to have a weakly and ill- 
favored flock, —a result how common, and yet 
how inexpressibly sad! Even though a pastor 
does not feel himself personally adequate to the 
entire oversight of this work, he can do some- 
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thing. He can at least raise up and inspire other 
laborers to take part in the responsibility and the 
rewards. 

While it is true that the pastor shares with the 
parent and the teacher a joint responsibility, that 
fact works no release of responsibility to either 
party. He is bound to the full extent of his own 
function just as truly as if he stood alone. No 
justifiable ground is herein furnished for slipping 
his own neck out of the yoke. His position is in 
some respects similar to that of a physician. The 
fact that the health of a child is committed as a 
sacred trust to the parents in no wise diminishes, 
much less nullifies, his responsibility. If he under- 
takes the practice of medicine, he is bound to 
bring into requisition all his skill of healing in 
every case entrusted to his treatment. A like 
relation subsists also between the parent and the 
teacher. The obligation of the parent to cultivate, 
the intellect of a child in no wise releases the 
teacher from the faithful doing of his work in the 
school-room. So I, as a pastor, can find no apol- 
ogy for declining to assume a personal responsi- 
bility for the Christian nurture of the young, in 
the considerations that parents and others lie under 
heavy obligations in respect to the culture of this 
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field, and that they labor in it to the full measure 
of their ability. The work belongs to me by the 
very terms of my commission. If I am worthy to 
fill my place, I am ready and well equipped for 
this service, or am seeking to be so. And if Iam 
neglectful, there is danger that the work will not 
be done as it should be done. 

Among the points of Christian duty upon which 
a pastor may be supposed to be better qualified to 
give instruction to the young than most other 
teachers, are such as these: How to use the Bible 
with the highest profit; how to carry religion into 
secular employments and into recreation; how to 
make the Sabbath a delight and a means of edi- 
fication; how to draw profit from social worship 
and church ordinances; how to watch against and 
resist temptations; how to maintain an open state 
of communion with Christ; how to keep the con- 
science clean, and solve doubts, and settle ques- 
tions of, obligation ; how to do good by direct and 
well planned effort, and how to fill their places in 
the church, and honor a Christian profession. He is 
also well fitted to administer help to them in respect 
to the regulation of the temper and the tongue, 
and the faithful improvement of their time and 
talents. In addition to these, I may specify, as 
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items of essential importance in the building up ~ 
of a beautiful and strong Christian character, 
the cultivation of manliness, courage, generosity, 
truthfulness, and integrity; also courtesy, and the 
gentler graces of modesty, patience, forbearance, 
and a large-hearted kindness. The fact is not for 
a moment to be forgotten that he is appointed to 
watch for their souls. He is tg admonish and 
teach them in all wisdom, that he may present 
every one perfect in Christ Jesus. And the con- 
sistency, grace, and fruitfulness of their piety will 
depend largely on his fidelity. 

It can not be too often repeated that the work 
should not be left to second-class or hap-hazard 
agencies. Young disciples need something more 
than the stimulus of young people’s prayer-meet- — 
ings, and committee-work in juvenile associations, 
valuable as these may be. They need the solid . 
instruction in respect to the right beginning and 
ordering of the religious life, which the pastor, of 
all others, is best qualified to impart. They need 
to be so well grounded in Christian principles that, 
if removed from their present propitious surround- 
ings, they shall have sufficient stamina to stand 
alone, if necessary, and maintain their integrity. 
A jealous care should therefore be exercised lest 
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_ their minds be diverted from his teachings 
by measures specious to the eye, but fraught 
with little of solid benefit in building up char- 
acter. 

I have heard Christian people who were inter- 
ested in the revivals of fifty or sixty years ago, 
express serious misgivings as to the reality of the 
professed piety of young children. They would 
cite cases where, in those revivals, children were 
counted among the converts, very few of whom 
held out. The fact doubtless was that these child- 
Christians were not properly cared for and trained. 
The theory prevailed that if they were genuine 
believers they would maintain their integrity in 
living a Christian life, notwithstanding the neglect 
which they suffered. If not, they would fall away. 
They did fall into declension, as it is natural to 
suppose they would, to be recovered, let us hope, 
after years of spiritual darkness to which this 
neglect consigned them. Had they been carefully 
shepherded, fed, sheltered, and trained through the 
personal or even the indirect agency of the pastor, 
their piety might have ripened in the sunshine, 
rather than grown sickly in the shadows, and ren- 
dered doubtful. Ina letter received from the pas- 
tor of a large active church in one of our Western 
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States, he writes me, “ What our young Christians 
especially need, and what they do not have, is 
solid training.” They have prayer-meetings, and 
associations of various kinds, but the training is 


deficient or superficial. 


3. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE: YOUNG IN SOUND 
DOCTRINE. 


The corruptors of morals and the advocates of 
heresies understand well that their best chances 
of success are among the young whose religious 
opinions are in process of formation. Hence the 
necessity, as a safeguard against false principles, to 
pre-occupy the young mind with the truth, — with 
what the Apostle Paul calls “sound,” 2. e., hygienic 
or healthful doctrine. The evangelical system of 
faith proves itself, in practical application, to be 
exactly adapted to the needs of the human soul, 
as a remedy for sin, and as a tonic nutriment for 
the support of the new life. Ié rings health. It 
restores to the spiritual nature the equilibrium 
which sin has so seriously disturbed, and fixes it 
stably on Christ, the true center where alone it 
can find rest. \ 

Hence, how important that our children be 
faithfully taught not only the duties of religion, 
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but also the principles which underlie our pre- 
cious faith! These principles or doctrines, deeply 
imbedded in the very foundations of the religious 
life, dominating the thoughts, controlling the 
affections, directing the activities, and strongly 
cementing together all the elements of which the 
character is built up, will prove the best possible 
safeguard against the sophistications of error and 
the plausibilities of unbelief in which the present 
age is so prolific. 

“« How can you build,” asks Baxter in his “ Re- 
formed Pastor,” “if you do not lay a good founda- 
tion? It is owing to the neglect of this that 
there are so many deluded novices in religion; 
and that so many are laboring in vain; still learn- 
ing without coming to the knowledge of the 
truth; like those that would read before they 
have learned the letters. This makes so many 
fall away, or to be ‘shaken by every wind of doc- 
trine.’ These fundamentals are what must lead 
men to further truths; these they must build 
upon ; these must actuate all their graces, and an- 
imate all their duties; these must fortify them 
against particular temptations. He that knows 
these well, knows as much as is necessary to 
make him happy. He that knows these best is 
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the most understanding Christian. He that 
knows not these knows nothing.” 

The instruction of the young in the doctrines of 
the Bible at the hands of the pastors and officers 
of the churches has held a prominent place in the 
brightest of the Christian centuries. As this has 
been neglected, pure religion has tended to de- 
cline and corruption. Periods of spiritual quick- 
ening and growth have been preceded by and ac- 
companied with the earnest inculcation of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Where the religious teaching has 
been prevailingly esthetic, or ethical, or humani- 
tarian, it has shown itself weak to keep the spirit- 
ual vitality of the churches in a healthful condi- 
tion. The same is true, to a greater degree even, 
of what may be termed formalistic teaching, —an 
insistent drill in the mere forms, and rites, and 
creeds, and holiday observances appointed by the 
church ; — beggarly elements at the best, — beg- 
garing the souls fed on them, and making them 
like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s dream, which de- 
voured their fat-fleshed and well favored fellows 
pasturing in the rich meadow. The Protestant 
Reformation in the times of Luther and Calvin, 
and the Great Awakening under Whitefield and 
the Wesleys, Edwards and the Tennents, as well 
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as other more recent quickenings, were marked, 
both in their inception and progress, by the ear- 
nest and continued reassertion of forgotten or 
neglected doctrinal truths. 

When I speak of Christian doctrine, I do not 
have reference exactly to a formulated system of 
theology. Creeds, or the carefully elaborated ar- 
ticulations of Christian truth, when wisely con- 
structed, and adjusted, as occasion may require, to 
the ever changing aspects of error, are of great 
value, as expressions of the unity of believers, as 
terms of mutual confidence and co-operation, and 
as lines of demarkation and defence against a 
common enemy. But they are not adapted to the 
instruction of a child. He is to be taught the 
great foundation facts of Christianity as he is able 
to receive them and feed on them. 

Here is the doctrine of redemption inauiek the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Teach it in its simplest, most 
apprehensible form, —not tasking the brains of the 
pupils, or burdening their memories, with the com- 
mercial theory, or the governmental theory, or the 
moral theory of the atonement, or with other intri- 
cate or disputed points. But show them that Christ 
has opened a way through which, on condition of 
repentance and faith, they may be pardoned and 
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saved. Give to the lesson all the moving practi- 
cal power that can be drawn from the gospel 
narrative and appropriate illustrations. Get the 
principle deeply fastened upon their minds that 
Christ suffered vicariously for them, — he the lov- 
ing and righteous one, they the sinful and ill de- 
serving, —that he might bring them to God. 
Then lead them to commit themselves in trust 
fully and forever to him as a Saviour. With such 
matter-of-fact teaching, they are likely to be far 
more firmly grounded in the faith of this doctrine 
than if they could repeat from memory all the 
creeds of Christendom, and to be more strongly 
fortified against the misleadings of error. 

There is no doubt that one reason why so many 
are turned away from the true faith into perni- 
cious error is, either that they were. crammed in 
early years with theological theories, instead of 
digestible scriptural doctrine, or that their doc- 
trinal instruction was neglected, and that they 
were fed upon sensations and thrilling experiences 
and other vapid superficialities of religion. The 
poor souls, after a while, got starved out for 
want of that which alone can supply their spir- 
itual needs. Their waters failed and they suc- 
cumbed to the enemy. The best way to defend a 
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soul against error is to feed him well upon good 
gospel truth. 

I have instanced, for illustration, the doctrine 
of redemption. Among other of the more im- 
portant doctrines, I may specify the sovereignty, 
the justice, and the fatherhood of God; the di- 
vine Sonship and the true humanity of Christ; 
the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit; the 
responsibility and sinfulness of man ; the necessity 
of the new birth; faith, repentance, and obedi- 
ence to God as essential exercises of the Chris- 
tian life; sanctification and growth in grace; and 
the rewards and punishments of the world to 
come. This is the substantial, life-giving food, 
which, if wisely prepared and administered, will 
build up a young Christian soul in solidity and 
strength. And when I use the word “wisely” in 
this connection, I would peremptorily exclude 
the dry, the dogmatic, the controversial, and even 
the theologic style of teaching. Our Lord en- 
countered and severely rebuked those who taught 
that man was made for the Sabbath and not “the 
Sabbath for-man.” A like rebuke is deserved by 
those who hold that the human soul was made for 
the doctrine and not the doctrine for the soul, and 
who teach the doctrine as if it had a value other 
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than its adaptation to the needs of a sinner, and its 
helpfulness in his struggles for eternal life. 

The true way of teaching the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture to the young is the gospel way, the practi- 
cal way, the winning way. Even if fear be 
appealed to, it should be only in the spirit of ten- 
derest love. There are now and then to be found 
in the churches lay members of sufficient compass 
of intelligence and scriptural attainment, and of 
adaptability, to do this work, — to do it well and 
successfully. But so rarely can such men and 
women be found that we may lay it down as a 
general fact that if the pastor neglects or declines 
it, the field will remain untilled. Hence the con- 
sequences will be likely to be, even if the children 
at first give good evidence of piety, that they will 
turn out to be Christians lean in the moral and 
spiritual faculties, deficient in knowledge, limping 
in judgment, and slender in their equipment gener- 
ally for responsible positions in the churches, and 
quite too.feeble to maintain a firm stand against 
the stalwart and defiant infidelity of the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE RESULTS DEPENDENT UPON THE FIDELITY 
OF THE PASTOR IN THIS WORK. 


Specification of Results, Continued.—4. The Highest Degree of 
Strength and Stability in the Pastoral Office. A Field of 
Tillage which Never Disappoints the Laborer. It Raises up 
Grateful Supporters. It Trains Sympathizing Co-workers. It 
Cultivates the Elements of a Strong Character. It Keeps the 
Pastor Young and Fresh. 5. The Utmost Possible Influence 
for the Welfare of Humanity and the Coming of the Divine 
Kingdom. 


4, THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF STRENGTH AND STA- 
BILITY IN THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


oc things being equal, the real strength 

of a pastor depends upon the firmness of 
his hold upon the respect and affection of a peo- 
ple, —a necessary condition of which is his good 
standing with the younger portion of his charge. 
And by what I have called “real strength,” I do 
not intend the superficial and ephemeral admira- 
tion felt for the pulpit delivery which draws 
together crowds and fixes them in rapt atten- 
tion to its utterances. Nor do I mean the 
enthusiasm created by novelty and startling pecu- 


liarity of manner, which, after it becomes familiar- 
115 
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ized, loses its effect and turns to indifference, if 
not into dislike. Nor is the secret of this strength 
to be found in the possession of a power like that 
which is wielded by eminent evangelists, whose 
labors are often attended with large results of 
awakening and conversion. Eloquence in the 
artistic sense, novelty, the ability to move large 
masses of men to consideration and action in the 
matter of religion, how great soever their value 
in some departments of Christian work, are not 
the sources of the greatest strength to the settled 
pastor. Whitefield, with his wonderful endow- 
ment as an itinerant preacher, who could com- 
mand the almost breathless attention of ten 
thousand in the open field, would, in all likeli- 
hood, have found the daily details of a fixed pas- 
torate more than a match for his abilities, great as 
they were. And the probability is that some of 
our modern evangelists, if tied to a steady paro- 
chial charge, would soon weary of it, and would 
become discouraged by an answering weariness 
on the part of the people to whom they min- 
istered. 

It does not come within the scope of my design 
to discuss at length the causes of the instability 
which in these times attaches to the pastoral 
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office. I may say, however, that it seems to 
spring chiefly from two sources; one of which is, 
a restless craving for novelty, for the excitement 
of new scehes and new associations. That which 
is a year old is tabooed as stupid and common- 
place. This state of feeling, either on the part 
of a minister or of a parish, tends to an instabil- 
ity which readily ruptures the connecting tie. 
The other principal cause is, the wnwillingness of 
one party or of both parties to assume the responsi- 
bilities involved in a permanent pastoral relation. 
Churches and parishes shrink often from taking a 
minister “for better or for worse,” and pledging 
themselves to yield him a steady pecuniary and 
co-operative support. On the other hand, the 
minister himself is unwilling to assume a position 
which looks forward to the year in and year out 
labors of a faithful pastoral service. 

In both of these cases, as well as in many 
others, the pastorate, for the reason that it gives 
no promise of stability, can not be strong. But 
wherever it is in some degree stable, there it 
possesses one essential element of the highest 
strength. And, as a general principle, nothing 
contributes so directly and efficiently both to 
stability and strength as a warm-hearted devotion 
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to the spiritual culture of the young. And this 
it does in many ways. 

(1) This is a field of tillage which never disap- 
points the laborer. Nothing so disheartens a min- 
ister, kills his ambition, and induces the feeling 
that he is out of his right place, as to preach to a 
people year after year and see no fruits, or only 
the scantiest, under his husbandry. 

He is prompted to cry out, “My leanness, my 
leanness!” and to seek a more promising field, 
with very small objection to the change on the 
part of his parish. If, however, when he entered 
upon that field, he had begun with the children, 
engaged their affections, awakened their aspira- 
tions after a Christian life, and, having won them 
to himself, used his personal power to win them to 
Christ, the results would have been altogether 
different. Every child thus won would have been 
a band of iron to hold him to the people and the 
people to him. His heart and their hearts would 
have been reciprocally encouraged to desire the 
continuance of the pastoral relation. 

(2) Itis ever bringing forward into active life a 
class of parishioners who are bound to his support 
by the strong ties of personal affection and grati- 
tude. They look to him as a parent. He has 
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gained their full confidence in advance of the dis- 
trust or prejudice with which adults are apt to be 
affected towards such ministers as do not in all 
respects suit their cherished tastes and opinions. 
He has shared in their little trials, participated in 
their joys, removed the stumbling-blocks from their 
paths, and dealt patiently with their falls and er- 
rors. As he has, in a sense, mothered them, they 
have learned, as none others can learn, what a® 
well-spring of good counsel and faithful love is 
stored up within him, from which they have 
freely drawn spiritual supplies! And as adult 
years bring them to the front, they will be con- 
strained by very gratitude to yield him their 
hearty support. 

(8) It is constantly training ssgmeactiaes co- 
workers with him in his parochial field. The 
training which the young receive at his hand, if it 
is such as it should be, is not only a training in 
the elementary Christian doctrines and duties, but 
a training in Christian work. He will help them 
to discover and to occupy useful spheres of influ- 
ence and labor, where they may contribute to the 
enlargement and strength of the church of which 
they are members, by service in the Sunday- 
school, in the prayer-meetings, in the outlying dis- 
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tricts of the parish, and in behalf of the sick, the 
intemperate, and the neglected. He will also en- 
gage their interests in the great enterprises of 
benevolence and philanthropy, which have the 
nation or the world for their sphere. Like a bat- 
talion of soldiers who have been drilled from the 
period of their enlistment by a skilled and faithful 
officer, they come to feel such a confidence in his 

leadership that they cheerfully follow his orders 
into the thickest of the fray. 

(4) Again, faithful devotion on the part of a 
pastor to the Christian training of the children 
cultivates in him those graces of simplicity, gentle- 
ness, trustfulness, and sweetness of temper, which 
are essential elements ina strong and influential 
character. We-repeat sometimes the maxim of 
Napoleon, that “Providence favors the heavy 
battalions.” But that doughty captain found to 
his cost, ere his course was run, that Providence 
in its movements evolves a moral strength 
mightier far than all the weapons of war. The 
Bible would be incomplete without the story of 
Samson, the ideal hero of mere ‘physical strength. 
He was weak where Joseph, or John, or Mary of 
Bethany would have been. strong. Muscular 
Christianity is a good kind of Christianity only so 
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far as it furnishes a more healthy and enduring 
vehicle through which the gentler graces may 
manifest themselves. The most effective weapons 
of the pastor are not carnal, or even intellectual. 
God’s gentleness alone can make him morally 
great. And by no earthly instruction can God 
teach him this lesson so forcibly as by means of 
the children. In the training to which our Lord 
subjected his first ministers, we learn what his © 
view is in respect to the temper of mind which 
should best qualify them for their office. He 
holds up a little child as their model in teachable- 
ness, humility, and gentleness. He makes child- 
likeness the necessary condition of entrance into 
his kingdom and of all real greatness in it. He 
declares that he that receiveth a little child in his 
name virtually receives him; while for him who 
despises one of these little ones, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea. 
He takes the children in his arms and _ blesses 
them, affirming that “to such belongeth the king- 
dom of heaven.” And when, on his entrance 
into Jerusalem, the children in the temple cheered 
him with their sweet Hosannas, he rebuked the 
Pharisees, who would have silenced their voices, 
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with the quotation from the Psalms, “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.” And to all this repeated and varied 
teaching he adds, as the climax and summation 
of the whole, — “ Feed my lambs.” “Feed them,” 
we may imagine him as saying, “for their own 
souls’ sake; feed them for the sake of the 
erowth and purity of my church; feed them for 
«the world’s sake, through which my kingdom is to 
be spread. But especially feed them for your own 
sake. As a lesson in humbleness of mind, feed 
them. Asa lesson in the trust and simplicity of a 
teachable temper, feed them. As a lesson in all 
the sweet and lovable graces of character, feed 
them. If you would learn where the secret of the 
greatest human power over wayward, hardened 
souls lies, associate with them. If you would 
have revealed to you the moral weakness of mere 
physical bravery, or self-seeking, or will-power, 
enter fully into their sympathies. If you would 
receive me, receive the children.” 

(5) As intimately connected with the point just 
made, I affirm once more that by a hearty devo- 
tion to the spiritual interests of the children, a 
pastor will keep himself young, and continually 
freshen his life in its deepest springs of feeling and 
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activity. Said a friend to a lady, considerably 
past her prime but still fresh and fair as the morn- 
ing, who had attained distinction as the head of a 
flourishing female seminary which she had herself 
founded, — “ How young you look!” “If it is 
so,” she replied, “the reason doubtless is that I 
have kept myself young by continual association 
with young people.” 

“ The child shall die,” says the prophet, “ being. 
an hundred years old.” Some persons never lose 
the glow of their childhood, never grow old. They 
hold themselves open to new truth. They keep 
abreast of the age in all plans for the elevation of 
humanity and the spread of the gospel. They are 
not evermore declaiming against the badness of 
the times in contrast with the former days. 
They do not sink down into conservative dullness 
and apathy, by losing their youthful elasticity and 
enthusiasm. Nothing contributes so effectively to 
the preservation of these youthful elements of 
character, and to the power which they impart for 
doing good, as intimate and continuous association 
with the young. As we attain the wisdom of ex- 
perience, and the settled convictions which study 
and reflection and observation give, there is no 
necessity of losing the freshness of childhood. 
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Such a loss is not only a calamity, it is @ erime. 
against one’s self, to say nothing of the incapacity 
of being in the highest degree useful to others, 
which it entails. A minister who entertains such 
a theory of his office as shuts him away from 
association with children and from personal labors 
in their behalf is in danger of falling into a “pin- 
ing atrophy,” more fatal to his success than if he 
subjected himself to a diet so spare as to enervate 
his brain as an organ of thought. But, on the 
other hand, he who, as he grows in years, cher- 
ishes the tender and warm sympathies of his early 
days, will never really grow old. Or if, according 
to the almanac or the Family Record, his contem- 
poraries speak of him as an old man, he wili stand 
among those of whom it is written, “ The right- 
eous shall flourish like the palm-tree; he shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon. . . They shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be 
fat and flourishing.” 


5. THE UTMOST POSSIBLE INFLUENCE FOR THE 
WELFARE OF HUMANITY AND FOR THE COM- 
ING OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM. 


Outside of the Christian household and the 
faithfully taught Sunday-school class, a true pas- 
tor is the mightiest reforming agency known to 
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organized Christianity; and even these largely 
depend for their efficiency upon his influence and 
promptings. And where the household and the 
school fail of their end, the pastorate easily takes 
the precedence. ‘This is one principle involved. 
Another is this: —TIf childhood is secured for 
Christian piety, every subsequent period of life is 
made sure. Civil society is elevated, the Church is 
built up, and all human relations made to contri- 
bute to the perfected reign of Christ on the earth. 

No person who knows what Christianity is, or 
what it has accomplished, wherever it has had 
unimpeded sway, in improving and purifying hu- 
man character, can reasonably question the truth 
of these positions. There are tempters abroad 
to lure the feet of the young astray; there are 
cups filled with luscious and malignant poison 
pressed to their lips. And no defence against 
such perils can be named which is so sure as the 
grace which God gives to those who trust him. 
The tender virtuous sense engendered by sincere 
piety shrinks from all sinful indulgences, and 
under its impulses the duties of religion and 
steadfast habits of virtue become a second nature. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
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The manifest difficulty with the Christian civili- 
zation of the present day is that it loses by the 
neglect of the young as much as it gains by paro- 
chial and evangelistic labors among adults. In a 
large proportion of our nominally Christian com- 
munities, in both city and country, the irreligious 
and vicious classes are being steadily recruited 
from godless homes. Many of these homes are 
terribly debased, breeding in their filth the gamins 
of the street and the young experts in crime who 
are growing up into the confirmed burglars and 
thieves and revolutionists, that disturb our peace, 
destroy property and life, and threaten our free 
institutions. And even the irreligious families 
which possess culture and wealth and social stand- 
ing are a constant menace to our Christianity. 
Thence proceed, year by year, children bred to: un- 
belief, and, it may be, defiant scorners of our faith. 

I wish I could stop here. But it is not to be 
denied that many professedly Christian house- 
holds are to be charged with the dishonor of con- 
tributing to the ranks of the corrupt classes; a 
fact to be accounted for in one or in both of two 
ways, — neglect and bad association. Grasping 
the idea of a true Christian nurture, and then 
comparing it with the nurture which falls to the 
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lot of the children belonging to the families re- 
ferred to, we cease to wonder at the result. Bad 
family government, worldly living, deficient teach- 
ing, and the sort of training that, however well 
- intended, thoroughly discourages early piety, — 
under such treatment, what can be expected 
but a bad crop? Let a colt be handled as inap- 
propriately to its nature and the design had in 
view in raising it, and it would be ruined in value. 
Subject a young fruit-tree to a treatment as un- 
reasonable, and, if it made a shift to live, it would 
not be worth the ground it stood upon. 

But even supposing the family life and training 
to be good, it is exceedingly difficult to withstand 
the influence of evil associations. The contagion 
of yellow-fever or cholera poisons the atmosphere, 
and though all good sanitary conditions may exist 
within your own dwelling, and upon all your 
premises, it will tax your skill and watchfulness 
to prevent the disease from floating in upon you 
from the outside. A farmer may be particular in 
removing every Canada thistle or wild-carrot plant 
that takes root in his lands; he will be under the 
necessity of repeating the process carefully every 
year, if upon his neighbor’s grounds these vile 
growths are allowed to go to seed. 
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If the facts in the case are represented accu- 
rately, the prospect has a very dark look. Can 
nothing be done, then, to save the children thus 
exposed, and to bring them forward as a virtuous 
‘and Christian generation? “Yes,” says the ac- 
complished preacher, “as soon as they become old 
enough to be profited by my studied sermons, I 
shall hope and pray that God will bless this instru. . 
mentality to their salvation; for it hath pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” It is doubtful if any man has a 
right to congratulate himself that he discharges 
his debt of preaching to a pastoral charge by deliv- 
ering one or two finished discourses weekly to 
adults, and presiding at the mid-week meeting. 
Preaching is heralding the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, — the announcement of the good ti- 
dings of God’s mercy to men of every age and class 
and in whatever place the opportunity offers itself. 
It is as truly an opening of the way of salvation to 
a group of children in a private parlor as in pro- 
claiming truth from a sanctuary pulpit. And he 
that puts off direct effort to make disciples of the 
younger members of his flock till they are able to 
digest and apply his carefully studied sermons, 
loses the very best time for reaching them, and 
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perhaps the only time. Possibly, not to say prob- 
ably, he is too late. Satan has already got posess- 
sion. 

Says one class of faithful workers, — “We will 
bring them under the saving power of Sunday- 
school teachings.” 

We say “Amen” with all our heart to this. 
Were it not for the efforts of the good men and 
women who are honoring Christ in this sphere, it 
would seem as if some families and neighbor- 
hoods would actually relapse into barbarism. 
But that the good results would ordinarily have 
been larger and of a higher order and much less 
transient had the pastor watched over this agency 
and fostered it with his counsels and personal en- 
couragement, it is quite safe to affirm. In respect 
to a great many of our Sunday-schools, we are 
obliged to acknowledge that they are sadly weak 
in spiritual power. The teachings, how crude 
and dry; the management, how formal; the 
spiritual atmosphere, how deficient in vitality! 
Youth too often graduate from them into moral 
recklessness and vice. And while perhaps we are 
pouring forth strains of eloquence in praise of this 
institution, Satan is recruiting his army from some 
of its alumni. 
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There are other instrumentalities in behalf of 
which large claims are put forward as means of 
bringing children under saving Christian influ- 
ences and encouraging them to enter upon a 
Christian life. Among these, I name circles and 
organizations of various kinds which seek to ac- 
complish their end by laying hold of the social 
element, and subsidizing it for the promotion of 
early piety. Doubtless here may be opened 
many a mine rich in results of good to the chil- 
dren and worthy to be accepted by the churches 
as an established field of highly remunerative 
labor. Time and experience will test the respec- 
tive value of the different forms of this instrumen- 
tality. One principle, however, should not be lost 
sight of in all efforts for securing the children for 
Christ and for virtue, — namely, that they need 
special oversight, and detailed and continuous 
teaching in fundamental gospel truth. Their 
spiritual and moral life can never attain strength 
as against temptation and error, save as they are 
fed upon this substantial nutriment and learn to 
relish it. They therefore need a teacher to whom 
they will look with respect, on the one hand, and 
to whom they are drawn with affection and confi- 
dence, on the other. A strong, solid religious 
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character can no more be. formed by the friction 
of young minds upon one another in children’s 
meetings than good scholarship can be attained 
under like conditions. 

Children should never be crowded forward. Let 
them develop naturally, under a culture which con- 
stantly adapts itself to their growing capacity. 
While a babyish young man is an object of pity, a 
mannish boy is looked upon with disgust. It is the 
misfortune of sour age, and of American society in 
particular, that the preservation of the beautiful ele- 
ment of a docile childhood in our home and church 
’ life threatens to become a lost art. The interval be- 
tween infancy and young manhood and womanhood 
is continually shortening. Those who used to be 
called “boys” and “girls” are addressed as “young 
gentlemen” and “ young ladies,” and, in dress and 
conventional manners, take on airs as such. They 
naturally feel themselves above the rudimentary 
teaching suited to their age, and are impatient un- 
der its inculeations. This foolish precocity, this 
bridging over of childhood, and the necessary loss 
of its teachableness, modesty, and discipline, can 
have but one issue,—namely, the loss of the di- 
vinely ordained and best preparation for a symmet- 
rical and morally strong manhood or womanhood. 
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These needs of the children, on the one hand, 
can be best met, and these perils, on the other, 
greatly lessened, if the pastor will come to the 
rescue. Where he is willing to assume the over- 
sight of the Christian training of the children to 
the extent named in the previous chapters, there 
is no school equal to it-in value. In him, with 
such helpers as he can call to his aid, there is 
about every thing needed in the way of training, 
outside of the family and Sunday-school and a 
warm church fellowship, until children approach 
the age when they can be safely trusted to assume 
the conduct of their own religious life. It is 
supposed that he is wise enough to adapt his 
oversight to their enlarging capacities and their 
increasing Christian proficiency. By wisely and 
affectionately doing this, he will make sure of 
fully retaining his hold upon them during the 
plastic and critical period. 

The principle at which these preliminary and 
precautionary considerations are aimed may be 
thus expressed: Let the family, the school, the 
Church, with all their available forces, be put — 
under requisition for the Christian nurture of the 
young. And in order that they may operate most 
efficiently and successfully to their end, let the 
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pastor be the presiding and unifying genius of 
the entire system, giving to these agencies the 
heartiest encouragement and the wisest direction. 
And in addition to this, and as the crowning 
point of the whole, let him, so far as he is able, 
bestow his direct efforts for the securing of the 
end in view, drawing the children into personal 
communication with himself, engaging their love, 
warning, and guiding them in groups or individ- 
ually, as occasion may offer or require, watchful 
against all antagonistic or diverting influences. 
Brought under such oversight and training, who 
can doubt but that many of the demoralizing 
tendencies of bad home life and bad outside 
associations will be cancelled? Who can doubt 
but that social morality will be toned up, and vice 
lessened; that the churches will be strengthened, 
both in numbers and in spiritual power, and that 
the world’s evangelization will be hastened ? 

To the child, the Christian minister, as he 
stands in the pulpit, as he officiates at the wed- 
ding and the funeral, and as he makes his pasto- 
ral calls, is the embodiment of religious sacredness. 
He is looked upon with an undefinable feeling of 
awe, as if he was not of earthly origin or mould — 
as if he was half-divine. Hence, whatever views 
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the child entertains of religion are colored more 
or less by the impression which the minister 
makes upon him; and these views are apt to be 
so fixed as to last for life. If the minister is 
austere and distant, religion assumes a repulsive 
aspect. If his speech is always in the style of 
the scholar and the logician, religion is regarded 
as above ordinary comprehension. If, again, he is 
stiff and inflexible in the observance of forms, 
religion becomes the synonym of ceremonial rou- 
tine. On the other hand, let this embodiment of 
religion, this representative of all that is sacred 
in God, put himself on terms of sympathy and 
fellowship with the child, and the child’s -affec- 
tions be won, then what is the result? God and 
religion stand forth to the young heart as things 
of sweetness. There is a wonderful spell of 
attractiveness about them, which operates as a 
charm against evil, and in favor of all good. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain accurate 
statistics on this point. But I question whether 
the records of our penal institutions furnish more 
than a very small proportion of instances of crime 
by persons who in childhood enjoyed the loving 
and wise counsel of a gospel minister. Such a 
privilege is a mighty safeguard against the wiles 
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of vice and the misrepresentations of infidelity, 
and a most potent force to win the heart to 
Christ, and to bind it steadfastly to him. I need 
hardly refer to the saying, frequently heard from 
the lips of the irreligious, in respect to the marked 
depravity of ministers’ children, as statistics have 
clearly shown it to be false and slanderous. There 
are exceptional cases, no doubt. But the figures 
prove that few blessings of so high an order can 
come to a child as to have been born and reared 
in the home of a godly Chiistian minister, or even 
to have enjoyed the friendship of such a man. 

We are brought, then, in conclusion, to these 
alternative questions: Which is better or more 
Christian, to train up the human being for Christ, 
or to hope and labor for his conversion in adult 
years? to seek that faith may be implanted in his 
heart when it is plastic to God’s truth, or to 
soften and change his unbelief after it has become 
solidified by habit? to guide his feet, when docile, 
in the way of virtue, or to reform him after he 
becomes a felon? If we choose the former mem- 
ber of the alternative, we choose that which 
largely depends on the fidelity of the pastor in 
enlisting his interest and energy in the spiritual 
culture of the young of his charge. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PLEAS OF THE PASTOR FOR RELIEF FROM RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 


Pleas. —1. The Work does not Really Belong to Me. 2. My Bur- 
dens are already as Heavy as I can Bear. 3. I have absolutely 
no Time for this Work. 4. I have no Tact for Interesting and 
Teaching the Children. 5. The Work requires too much of a 
Sacrifice. * 


T this stage of the discussion, it seems to be 

demanded that the leading excuses alleged 
or cherished by pastors for declining wholly or in 
part the work of child-culture, be fairly consid- 
ered. To some of these excuses attention has 
already been called. But the degree to which 
they operate to discourage effort, and to relieve 
the conscience of manifest responsibility, war- 
rants a detailed though brief examination of them, 
even at the risk of repetition. 


1. “THE WORK DOES NOT REALLY BELONG TO ME.” 

It has been the generally accepted principle 

that the spiritual culture of the young is the 

exclusive function of parents and Sunday-school 
136 
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teachers, and that it does not properly devolve 
upon the pastor to take part in it until they are 
old enough to be profited by the ordinary dis- 
courses of the pulpit. If the considerations pre- 
sented in the preceding chapters, with respect to 
the pastor’s obligations and opportunities, are to 
be accepted as reasonable and just, they are con- 
clusive as against this plea. Though the plea has 
a look of respectability, considering the men who 
make it, it really has no rights which truth is 
bound to respect. ” 

Yes, verily, Christian parents and teachers have 
an important place to fill in the work of Christian 
nurture. You, as the pastor, ought not to be 
expected or called upon to discharge the duties 
which belong to them. It would be a serious 
damage to the Church for you to take upon your- 
self work which belonged to any class of the 
brotherhood, and which they could be made to 
perform. But may you not be a joint worker 
with them? And to say that such service does 
not belong to you, is it not to say that you have 
undertaken to be a shepherd, while you deny all 
responsibility for the care of the lambs? 

As a joint worker with parents and Sunday- 
school teachers, is it not your part and privilege 
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to keep them enlightened and quickened in re- 
spect to their obligations? You may inspire them 
with hope and enthusiasm. You may do more. 
You may enter personally into the work of train- 
ing the children for Christ, drawing them within 
the circle of your personal influence, organizing 
them as catechumens into classes for instruction 
suited to their age, and devising for them plans of 
useful activity. Thus you will give to the influ- 
ence of the Christian home, and of the Sunday- 
school, the finish for which your position and 
studies and experience qualify you, — correcting 
faults, evening off roughnesses and inequalities, 
and bringing to completion that in their training 
which is deficient and partial. And in respect to 
the children of godless parents, may you not 
properly stand in the place of a divinely commis- 
sioned guardian of their spiritual orphanage, and, 
by wisely directed effort, avert the fearful perils 
of a neglected and unblessed life? As to the 
question, To whom does this work belong? the 
second great commandment settles it beyond all 
eavil. If I am to love my neighbor as myself, — 
and my neighbor is the needy one on whom I 
have the opportunity of conferring a benefit, — 
then, surely, work for the children belongs to the 
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pastor. None are more needy than they, and he 
has in himself, and in the influence he wields over 
others, large resources of help for them. 


2.“MY BURDENS ARE ALREADY AS HEAVY AS I 
CAN BEAR.” 

When, during a pastoral visit, I was once urg- 
ing upon a parishioner, who was hard pressed with 
domestic cares, the duty of entering upon a Chris- 
tian life, she made me this reply: “I have more 
on my hands already than I can well attend to, 
and I must be excused from taking up other bur- 
dens.” The cases of the pastor and of this ob- 
jector are alike in this respect, that neither gives 
sufficient weight to the consideration that a 
cramped or too specialized sphere of labor is not 
always favorable to facility in work or to success. 
Sometimes a judicious enlargement or variation 
not only brings relief to body and mind, but also 
insures a better product. The parishioner of 
whom I have spoken, by assuming the obligations 
of a religious life, would find her burdens growing 
lighter instead of heavier. Her work also would 
be better done. 

It is in the nature of things quite possible, as I 
believe it is in fact quite certain, that a fairly pro- 
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‘portioned extension of the pastor’s responsibili- 
ties, so as to include the spiritual oversight of the 
children, will operate to the rejuvenation of his 
over-taxed energies, and thus become a source of 
relaxation rather than of increased weariness. A 
neglected and health-inducing class of faculties 
will be brought into requisition, and his mind be 
kept fresh and youthfully elastic for all other 
departments of his ministry. Even for his own 
soul’s sake, as well as for the comfort and fruit- 
fulness of his pastorate, he ought not to yield this 
privilege into other hands. He might with as 
much reason sit down to an entertainment pro- 
vided expressly for himself, and decline the most 
toothsome and healthful meats in favor of the 
servant who waited upon the table. He would 
manifest less of folly and imprudence in selling 
out his best investments, and staking his means 
of living on stocks less certain in value and less 
lucrative, than in seeking to be excused from per- 
sonal intercourse with, and labors in behalf of, the 
children, with a view to devote himself to other 
departments of work. But he still insists: 
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3. “I HAVE ABSOLUTELY NO TIME FOR THIS 
WORK.” 

Ministers are, as a class, hard workers, and this 
plea is honestly and truthfully made. A re-adjust- 
ment of one’s working hours may therefore be 
necessary, in order that he may be able to meet 
the demands of the new field here opened to him, 
—a re-adjustment which shall render his min- 
istry a more delightful as well as a more fruitful 
service. And, in making this re-adjustment, it 
will greatly enlighten his eyes if he subjects all 
questions to the crucial test, How can I appro- 
priate my hours so as, in the highest degree, 
to please and honor the Master in fulfilling the 
charges he gives me, —‘“‘ Feed my lambs,” “ Feed 
my sheep”? To build up a literary reputation 
may not be an unworthy ambition; to seek to 
become a great theologian or an accomplished 
preacher may not be in itself wrong, except so 
far as it interferes with the faithful shepherding 
of the flock. But to make of the pastoral office, 
with its emoluments, a sinecure, that the time 
may be devoted to science, journalism, or no mat- 
ter what, is a flagrant fraud on Christ and his 
Church, 
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“No time to look after the children, so much 
else to do.” A more reasonable plea would be, 
“‘T have no time for anything else than to care for 
the spiritual culture of the children.” Suppose a 
large tract of ground, devoted to the growing of 
fruit, should be committed, during the owner’s 
absence upon a foreign tour, to the care of an 
orchardist, with strict charges to keep up the 
trees to the highest point of thrift and pro- 
ductiveness. After the lapse of a few years the 
owner returns, to find his younger orchards in 
bad condition; the trees bark-bound and sod- 
bound; some, for want of loosened and fertilized 
soil, growing gnarled and stunted; some, from 
neglect of pruning, putting forth large suckers 
from the natural stock, which draw all the nour- 
ishment from the grafts; and others dying or 
dead. Of what avail would it be, in the way of 
excuse, to say, “I have really had no time to give 
the needed attention to the young trees. I have 
worked hard, to the full measure of my strength, 
on the older orchards, and on other parts of 
the grounds”? He serves the Church best who 
' serves the children best. 
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4, “I HAVE NO TACT FOR INTERESTING AND 
TEACHING CHILDREN.” 

Many who urge this excuse claim, and doubt- 
less claim with truth, that they feel a deep inter- 
est in the little folks, but insist that they can not 
get into sympathy with them. Their studies and 
habits of life, they think, have unfitted them for 
that pleasant, easy intercourse with the juveniles 
which is essential to success in personal efforts in 
this work. 

The plea is doubtless valid to this extent, 
namely, that ordinarily a man can not easily do 
that which he has not trained himself to do. 
Fiction has told us of certain mythical person- 
ages who reared up beautiful temples and richly 
magnificent palaces by magic; and popular super- 
stition has accepted the story of the seventh son, 
how he healed diseases and set broken bones 
without having studied therapeutics or anatomy. 
But, however large our credulity in this direction 
may be, it is quite certain that Aladdin’s lamp is 
not in the market, nor is the place which our 
names occupy in the family records at our option. 
In exceptional cases it may be true that an almost 
miraculous executive faculty is naturally devel- 
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oped. But in the stern reality of ordinary life, 
the ability to do things easily and well — mechan- 
ical, artistic, or benevolent — requires thought, 
study, discipline, practice. And the divine func- 
tion of the cure of souls, whether of adults or of 
children, is subject to the same law. And I haz- 
ard nothing in saying that no Christian minister 
who feels, as he should, his obligations to the 
children of his charge, and his privilege therein, 
and seeks the requisite qualifications for work in 
their behalf, has any right to claim exemption on 
the ground of unfitness, wntil he has fully tested 
his capacity to attain these qualifications. Doubt- 
less some ministers are able to do this work more 
easily and more successfully than others, just as 
some can preach more effectively to adults than 
others. But the fact no more excuses neglect in 
the one case than in the other. 

One thing is quite certain, that you, my minis- 
terial brother, can never know what you can do 
until you give the matter a fair trial. Very 
likely, your first attempts will not be quite satis- 
factory, just as your first efforts in the pulpit or 
in the administration of the sacraments were not. 
But a failure should not discourage you. It may 
be your best means of training. You will do 
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better the next time. And as your heart warms 
with enthusiasm in the work, and you come into 
a more tender sympathy with the children, the 
tact will be acquired and the field be won. 


5. “THIS WORK REQUIRES OF ME TOO MUCH OF 
A SACRIFICE.” 

No minister perhaps excuses himself for his 
neglect of the children in just these words. But 
this is the plea secretly cherished by many, and 
offered to the conscience with a view to seek 
relief from a sense of obligation. It is specially 
effective with men who occupy commanding posi- 
tions, — with noted pulpit orators, and with such 
as possess a peculiar faculty for organizing and 
carrying forward great movements in the Church. 
They seem to say, “ We occupy a lofty and impor- 
tant position, and we can not come down to the 
teaching of the A B C of Christian truth and 
duty to the children. We possess talents of too 
high an order to be sacrificed to such rudimentary 
work as can just as well be performed by the less 
endowed.” 

Now, I make no issue with the men to whom 
God has committed the occupation and tillage 
of specially important fields. Pastors of large 
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churches; extraordinarily talented preachers, who 
are in constant requisition for special services; 
men endowed with a peculiar genius as advocates 
of certain forms of Christian enterprise, — these 
men stand in a different relation to some of the 
details of internal church work from other minis- 
ters. Their cases are to be looked upon as excep- 
tional, and should not furnish a pretext under 
which ordinary pastors may seek exemption from 
the spiritual oversight of the children. But I 
protest against any disparagement of this oversight 
as of secondary importance or as beneath the dig- 
nity of the best talent and the highest culture in 
the Church. And if it really be so that, by reason 
of the greatness of his field or the multiplicity 
and imperative nature of the demands in other 
directions upon a minister’s time and resources, 
he can not attend to the children, then let a well 
skilled helper be provided for him, in order that 
all the details of their culture may be held well 
in hand, and suffer from no neglect. No or- 
ganization has a right to be called a church of 
Jesus Christ which, either through its pastor or 
otherwise, does not, in its internal economy, make 
full provision for this department of Christian 
service. 
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Not seldom, perhaps, the reluctance of a pastor 
to take upon himself the spiritual culture of the 
young of his charge is born of an exaggerated 
self-valuation. He is self-assured that he is des- 
tined by nature and by attainments for a higher 
service. Is he not cut out for a great pulpit 
orator, and may he not justly aspire to be a master 
in rhetoric? Is he not qualified to measure 
swords with the leading skeptics of the day on 
- questions of philosophy and Christian doctrine, 
and to meet triumphantly the objections to Chris- 
tianity urged by agnostics and scientific material- 
ists? Will it not therefore be a hiding of his 
superlative talents to turn his attention down- 
ward towards the small in capacity and stature, 
who are crying out for the bread of life? The 
Master he serves might stoop to such pupils, but 
his sphere is a loftier one. 

This plea, secretly cherished and hidden away 
among the unspoken impulses of an ambitious 
soul, shrinks into nothingness, and disappears like 
a shadow, when brought out for examination into 
the clear daylight. To state it in language is to 
answer it. The Lord Jesus made his first disci- 
ples blush with shame at their unseemly scramble 
for earthly greatness, by setting a little child in 
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the midst of them, and affirming: — “ Whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my name, 
receiveth me.” As if he had said, “He who in 
any measure seems to go down in the way of min- 
istering to the children, really goes up by just as 
many degrees in an acceptable ministry to me and 
my cause.” : 

In some cases, this plea of the minister receives 
the virtual sanction of his church and people. 
They called him to his position, perhaps, because 
of his superior pulpit talents. They are proud of 
his standing and performances as a_ preacher. 
And as long as he gives them what they regard as 
first-class sermons, which draw large and admiring 
audiences, they are quite willing to excuse him 
from the details of pastoral work. He is really a 
pastor only in name. 

Now let us assume that, however false the view 
of that people may be in respect to the proper 
functions of the pastoral office, and however fool- 
ish their pride in respect to its incumbent, he is 
truly conscientious in discharging the work de- 
manded of him. Let us suppose that he uses his 
opportunity as a preacher to proclaim faithfully 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, making the 
most of his time and talents for that end. Does 
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that conscientious fidelity on his part atone for 
the flagrant neglect of the labor needed in behalf 
of the young? Are not the demands for this 
work just as imperative as if the people were not 
well satisfied with something else and something 
less in its place? One thing seems to me to be 
clear as the daylight at noon, that if the children’s 
wants are not provided for in the regular way, 
they should be in some other way. Some compe- 
tent curate, if I may call him such, should be ap- 
pointed and sustained by that church for the 
doing of this work. And it is difficult to see how 
the incumbent of the pastoral office can discharge 
his own conscience of a sense of responsibility un- 
less he insists that his people shall put such an 
assistant into the field, and sees that the work is 
done. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PLANS AND METHODS. 


Methods Vary with Circumstances. Suggestions to a Young Min- 
ister. Two Lines of Pastoral Effort. a. The Indirect Line of 
Effort. 


METHODS VARY WITH CIRCUMSTANCES. 


HE discussion we have in hand will not be 

complete without a consideration, in detail, 
of the plans and methods according to which the 
agency of the pastor can be most helpfully applied 
to the spiritual culture of childhood. It may be 
said in advance that this department of the sub- 
ject can not be so treated that a straight track 
shall be laid down, on the unvarying lines of 
which, efforts may be prosecuted with the assur- 
ance of success. After some experience, I may 
mark out a plan of work for myself which I can 
hope ordinarily to pursue with the happiest re- 
sults. But another worker, by exactly following 
out my programme, might meet with a discour- 
aging failure. David, on being armed with Saul’s 
armor, Was wise enough to see that, instead of its 
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being a suitable equipment for him in his intended 
fight with Goliath, it rather hampered him. He 
knew what he could do with the sling and stone; 
but as for this new accoutrement, he had never 
proved it. It is easy for a quack, after a name 
has been given to a disease, to prescribe his spe- 
cifics. But his chances of effecting a cure are in 
the inverse ratio. of his undiscriminating self- 
assurance. By means of a single die, I may 
strike out a hundred gold eagles, milled and 
stamped exactly alike. But to the moral and 
spiritual realm, the laws of physics are not appli- 
cable. Gold is gold wherever it is found; of the 
same invariable specific gravity, malleability, duc- 
tility, and color. The same is true of the metals 
with which it is alloyed. And in the process of 
stamping and milling the coins, the same die is 
propelled by the same force, and in the same line 
of movement. But in the Christian nurture of 
the young, both the material upon which we 
operate and the forces employed vary indefinitely. 
And it requires a very careful discrimination, as 
well as a spiritual insight, and a deep and tender 
sympathy with “the Good Shepherd”’ in his love 
for the lambs of the flock, to furnish the best 
equipment for this service. No one child, and no 
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one group of children, is just like another. There 
is a wide difference in respect to constitutional 
traits, both mental and moral; in respect also to 
the home training to which they have been sub- 
jected, to the intellectual and religious knowledge 
acquired, and to their present moral environment. 
One teacher differs from another. They both 
may be devoted Christians. But one looks at 
religion with a philosophical eye, or thinks it out 
under the laws of logic; while the other is more 
emotional, and has in him deeper springs of en- 
thusiasm and affection. One may deal with 
religion as a body of principles; another as a 
practical system, to be carried out according to 
certain defined processes of experience and forms 
of outward activity. 

These obvious differences, both in children’s 
characteristic traits and moral relations, and also 
in those of their teachers, clearly show that no 
one rigid line of culture can be applied to all 
cases. Each teacher or pastor must work in the 
way in which he can work best with the material 
he has to work upon. And although he may at 
first meet with saddening disappointment in the 
results hoped for, it would be an unreasonably 
hasty conclusion on his part to charge himself 
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with incapacity for this kind of labor, and much 
more so to settle down into an unfavorable judg- 
ment as to the general practicability of a pastor’s 
success in it. If he is willing to be taught by his 
own experience, he will learn that he did not 
compass his scheme of theology in a day, or with- 
out many a struggle with tough questions of 
doctrine; nor did he acquire facility in the con- 
struction or delivery of sermons in his first effort. 
I do not believe that, after five years in the min- 
istry, he would wish to repeat that sermon as first 
given. A heart true to Christ is the main thing. 
But it does not supersede the necessity of dis- 
criminating judgment, nor the deftness to be 
acquired by experience. Nor does it release a 
man from the obligation of learning wisdom and 
the power of adaptation by his very failures. 
When we treat of the fundamental principles 
on which Christian nurture is to be conducted, 
we are warranted to speak with a good degree of 
positiveness, as we have done in the previous 
pages. These principles, as based upon the Word 
of God and upon right reason correctly inter- 
preted, never change. Whereas the methods of ° 
their application vary indefinitely with circum- 
stances. And at the same time, for the relief of 
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those who are just entering upon this field, it may 
be said that these variations are confined within 
certain narrow limits, which an observant and 
practical eye will easily detect, and a versatile 
mind will readily provide for. An intelligent 
sailor very soon learns to sense beforehand a 
coming storm or calm. <A quick-eyed physician, 
in all ordinary cases, needs but a slight examina- 
tioi:, sometimes only a glance, to determine the 
condition of a patient. So also a pastor who 
earnestly seeks to attain the skill to minister suc- 
cessfully to the spiritual needs of the young will 
seldom fail of his object. Practice and observa- 
tion will make him quick of understanding. 


SUGGESTIONS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


Were I to speak to some young brother in the 
ministry who was seeking to furnish himself for 
this department of labor, I should suggest to 
him : — 

(1) Set your heart upon it fully and eagerly. 
Dwell upon its vital relation to individual souls, 
to the kingdom of our blessed Lord, and to the 
interests of humanity, till your heart is all aglow 
with a sense of its transcendent importance. 

(2) Be determined, with God’s gracious aid, to 
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succeed in it. Make use of all available helps in 
the way of self-preparation, and of the formation 
and execution of plans of work. An earnest 
purpose to succeed will bridge over many a 
chasm which to a hesitating mind would prove 
impassable. 

(3) As far as your circumstances permit, min- 
gle freely and much with the young. Court their 
free approach to you. Study how to interest 
them and to gain their confidence. 

(4) Cultivate a habit of careful observation 
and of discrimination in respect to their natural 
traits, their likes and dislikes, their mental quali- 
ties and their religious notions, sensibilities, and 
aspirations. 

(5) Do not allow yourself to get mired in any 
theories of child-piety or child-nurture that shall 
hinder you from following out that course of 
Christian training which, in your view, is sanc- 
tioned by the Word of God, and to which observa- 
tion and experience point as promising success. 
Some want a child to become a Christian after 
the regulation pattern of a man’s conversion. 
Some insist that a child, when he becomes a disci- 
ple, shall cease to be a child, and shall show all a 
man’s gravity and intelligence. Some even claim 
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that none ought to be regarded as giving satisfac- 
tory evidence of piety, and as fit to join the 
Church, unless they are old enough to understand 
fully the nature and obligations of religion, and 
of a profession of it, with all the whys and where- 
fores involved. Of course such men are totally 
unfit to work in this field. 

(6) Study critically God’s teachings in the 
Bible. . It is astonishing what an eye-opener this 
book is when we come to it with spiritually 
flexible minds. For example, we find in II. Timo- 
thy 1:5 certain peculiarities affirmed by Paul of 
the faith of Timothy. It dwelt first in his grand- 
mother Lois and his mother Eunice, and now in 
him also, — descending from parent to child as a 
kind of propagated element. Paul does not here 
stop to qualify what he says by any theories of 
original or inherited sin, or of the new birth, or of 
the necessity of a distinctly marked change like 
that which occurred in his own conversion. He 
seems to affirm that there is deposited in the 
genuinely religious household an element of re- 
- generating power, from God of course, which may 
be expected to head off the normal development 
of an inherited depravity, and supersede the neces- 
sity of a strikingly defined change in later years. 
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I might also call attention again to the apostle’s 
charge to the fathers in the Ephesian Church in 
respect to their children: “ Bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” This, it is 
seen, is of a piece with what is asserted of the 
faith of Timothy. No necessity is here affirmed 
of waiting for a spiritual renewal till youth or 
adult years; no necessity of a catastrophic or a 
distinctly marked change. But seek that they 
may and expect that they will grow up disciples 
of the Lord. Not to cite particularly the fifty 
other passages to be found in the Scriptures bear- 
ing directly upon this subject, the most of which 
may be easily looked up with the help of a concor- 
dance, I would observe that a scrutinizing and 
prayerful study of these passages will enable a 
man to make an induction of facts and principles, 
touching Christian nurture, which will be a most 
quickening and helpful surprise to him. 

(7) Get fully into the spirit of Christ, the Good 
Shepherd. He entertains a special love for the 
lambs. He gathers them with his arms and 
carries them in his bosom. He knows their value 
as related to the future growth and healthfulness 
of his flock. And no one can live on terms of 
intimate fellowship with him, and not feel his own 
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heart beat responsively with a like interest in the 
young. It has been profoundly said, with refer- 
ence to preaching, “that if we are to get the 
highest possible, only true interest in our fellow- 
men, we must go up into God to find it.” More 
true is it that the nearer we get to Christ, the 
more closely are we drawn to childhood, and the 
more easily and wisely do we adapt ourselves to 
its spiritual needs. 

(8) Learn from others who have been espe- 
cially successful in the culture of this field. Scan 
their methods and the results. Penetrate, so far 
as you are able, beneath the surface, and see where 
their strength lies. And this, not slavishly to 
copy them, but to receive all helpful suggestions 
with reference to your own sphere of work. 

(9) And, once more, keep in exercise not only 
perseverance, but an unwearied patience. It isa 
grand school for the cultivation of this beautiful 
grace, —a grace none the less beautiful in that 
there is in its very nature a sure prophecy of ulti- 
mate victory. Be patient with the children, — 
the slowness of some of them in spiritual appre- 
hension and development, their volatility, their 
sportfulness, their shyness, on the one hand, and 
their impulsive forwardness, on the other. Be 
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patient with parents who have little or no faith in 
child-piety, or who demand of a child a Christian 
experience such as can only be looked for in an 
adult, or who distrust the wisdom and even the 
practicability of your methods. Be patient with 
those of your Christian brethren and sisters who 
want nothing different or better than occasional 
revivals to replenish the church, and conversions 
preceded by great distress and evidenced by exu- 
berant joy, and who, therefore, can have no just ap- 
preciation of the power of quiet, steady Christian 
training to make Christian disciples. And espe- 
cially be patient with yourself. Do not allow 
yourself to be disheartened if you do not realize 
all you hoped for. Your ideal and your aim 
should be to save every individual child of your 
charge; to seek that no one of them shall grow 
up outside of the Christian fold. If every family 
in your parish is a godly household, wherein the 
parents assume it as their obligation, and have it 
for their object, to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, then, with 
appropriate effort on your part, your hopes may 
have a large fulfillment. But there is no likeli- 
hood of your being located in such a field. And 
so far as the heads of families are godless and of 
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heterogeneous races and tastes, so far you will run 
against obstructive influences which will greatly 
tax your patience. To give a lift to minds of de- 
based quality, to correct the errors of those who 
are either ignorant or prejudiced, to quicken such 
as are torpid, to awaken spiritual aspirations in 
such as are materialized, and to amalgamate them 
all into a unity of faith and of fellowship in work, 
— very likely you will not fully realize this result. 
But if at first you only half realize it, or even in a 
still smaller proportion, thank the Lord for so 
much, and try again. It would be in no wise 
strange if in each succeeding effort you found the 


returns increasingly larger and richer. 


TWO LINES OF PASTORAL EFFORT. 


Having presented these general considerations, 
which have a close relation to all forms of pastoral 
work in behalf of the children, I come now more 
directly to the question of SPECIFIC PLANS AND 
METHODS. A glance at this question at once 
shows us that there are two distinct lines on 
which the work may be prosecuted. And as they 
are drawn out in detail, it will be at once appar- 
ent that in the first of the specified forms of 
effort little or no additional burden will be laid 
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upon the pastor. It will blend so harmoniously 
with his established round of ministerial services 
that he will need to prepare no sermons or ad- 
dresses, and make no parochial visitations, beyond 
what would ordinarily be required of a conscien- 
tiously faithful shepherd of the Lord’s flock. The 
only change will be in the degree of interest 
which he feels and expends upon the young as 
compared with other portions of his charge. 

In respect to the second line of effort, which in- 
cludes his personal and direct instruction of the 
young with a view of training them for and in 
Christian discipleship, — this is so specific in its 
intent and form that, for a few months, at least, in 
the year, it will require a separate service and 
also the necessary preparation therefor,—a few 
hours, more or less, each week. Need it be asked 
whether a pastor, purposing to do the most for his 
Master, could not adjust himself to such a demand 
upon him without breaking down in the harness, 
or whether he would render such a service grudg- 
ingly? The bugbear of “no time,” if stripped of 
its covering in the daylight, will be so clearly 
seen to be only a manikin as to make one ashamed 
of having been scared by it. 

_And further, the probabilities are that the time 
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required for these additional personal labors 
could, with no detriment to the minister’s comfort 
and health, oe wisely abstracted from that which 
is devoted to other pursuits, —and the rather to 
his increased joy and usefulness. 


A. THE INDIRECT LINE OF EFFORT, 


The first form of effort in behalf of the spiritual 
culture of the young which a pastor will find 
incumbent upon him is in subsidizing, as far as 
possible, every active moral force within his parish 
in its favor. He will be likely to find in every 
locality a vast and powerful array of influences 
acting against this culture. And unless he can 
either check the antagonistic current, or draw the 
children out of it, his direct personal labors in 
their behalf will be spent more or less in vain. 
The destructive forces will persistently contest all 
his constructive efforts. Among these forces I 
may name materialistic views of life, intense secu- 
larism, a low tone of domestic and social morality, 
devotion to fashion, dissipating amusements, the 
idolatry of mammon, lax and easy notions of 
business integrity, of personal purity, and of tem- 
perance, superficial mental culture, and a rigid 
caste line drawn between the rich and the poor 
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and between the home born and the foreign born. 
Add to these, deficient views of household train- 
ing. A spiritual faith, in many homes professedly 
religious, is utterly ignored, or is displaced by a 
formalism in conformity to which “the first com- 


> as to time and circumstances, is fixed 


munion,’ 
according to the rules of fashionable society, and 
in that service religion is seemingly done up for 
life. And still again, as the most difficult element 
to deal with, because it takes on such high airs of 
zeal for the purity of the Church and for the 
genuineness and thoroughness of the change sig- 
nified in conversion, there exists, in a large pro- 
portion of our professedly Christian households, a 
dogged unbelief in child-piety, which is closely 
connected with perverted notions of its true evi- 
dences, and often with a fearful neglect of its cul- 
ture. 

Here now is a field for the pastor’s best skill, 
his unwearied vigilance, and his patient persis- 
tency. As the stars united to help Barak in his 
fight against Sisera, so it is needful to yoke to- 
gether all the forces of social usage, of business 
enterprise, of home life, of culture, and of moral 
reform, for the carrying forward of his plans. All 
that he can do for elevating the standard of edu- 
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cation, for the circulation of good books, for 
increasing the desire for a solid culture, will help 
him in his work. All that he can do to rule out 
the passion for costly personal decorations, for 
gaming, and for entertainments which jade out 
the nervous system and leave the mind barren; all 
that he can do to tone up the moral sense of the 
community in respect to the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, in respect to business dealings, in respect to 
the use of alcoholic and other stimulants,-and in 
respect to family and social purity, will assist in 
turning the current in his favor. He will doubt- 
less, among the lower classes, have to contend 
with vulgarity and coarseness of language and 
manners which create a pestiferous atmosphere 
especially deadly to the young. And the home 
life of even his better class of parishioners will 
sometimes be found to present a very ungenial 
soil for child-piety to take root or to thrive in. 
This is only a partial specification of the partic- 
ulars in respect to which a reform may be needed 
in order that the social forces around him, instead 
of combining to neutralize his efforts, may bring 
their ministries to his aid. These forces, working 
in the right direction, surround the young with 
influences which tend to cherish in them a high 
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sense of character, which make them feel the 
value of life and of its nobler ends, and which 
inspire them with a holy ambition to make the 
most of themselves. 

In seeking to accomplish his object, the pastor 
will, of course, in his preaching and his more 
private teachings, make an important point of a 
wise and efficient Christian home-nurture. This 
point being gained, a foundation is laid for his 
largest success. With unbelief in respect to 
child-piety driven out of the home and a Chris- 
tian atmosphere enveloping the children from 
their very birth, they, being early subjected to 
a firm discipline of love, and handled and taught 
as if expected to grow up in piety, come for- 
ward into fully responsible life all ready to profit 
by such training as it may be his privilege to 
give them. 

He will also exercise a discriminating oversight 
over the Sunday-school. The arguments com- 
monly urged in favor of his taking upon himself 
the superintendence of the school do not seem to 
the writer to be conclusive. The duties of this 
office are largely matters of routine, which a ju- 
dicious layman can perform quite as well as he, 
and to the increase of the working force of the 
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church. Indeed, I have occasionally heard lead- 
ing members of churches express the opinion that 
their pastors could appropriate their time and 
energies more profitably to the young otherwise 
than in the performance of these duties. The 
question is, however, one which each pastor must - 
decide for himself. And whatever may be his 
decision, and whether or not he shall teach a class 
in the school, one fixed and serious fact stands 
out distinctly before him, viz.: the Sunday-school 
has in it immense resources of spiritual power, 
which he is bound to draw out and make avail- 
able. If the teaching is largely a perfunctory ser- 
vice, or if attendance is made to atone for or 
to excuse a scholar’s absence from the regular 
preaching service, then there is an urgent demand 
for his wise counsels. 

The matter of the teaching needs also to be 
looked after. Said an old Secession Presbyterian 
elder, as quoted by Rev. Alexander Macleod: “It 
may be useful and very entertaining to tell your 
classes of the height and girth of the cedars of 
Lebanon and the dimensions of the temple of 
Solomon, and such things. But in my expe- 
rience, there is nothing which will interest a 
child so much, or bear repetition so many times, 
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or do so much good, as the story of the cross of 
Christ.” 

Dr. Bushnell, in his sermon, “God’s Thoughts 
Bread for Children,” touches this and two or three 
other points with much skill: “Sometimes the 
teacher who is not in and of God’s thought, and 
knows not how to sing, ‘How precious,’ will get 
visibly stalled in matters below the gospel — 
questions of Bible antiquities, questions of geog- 
raphy, questions of commentary, questions of 
opinion, travels, chronologies, all of which may 
have a genuine interest and importance; but it 
is so easy for him to stop in these matters, and 
build tabernacles there, which Moses and Elias 
and Christ will not care to occupy. Some will 
be wanting so much to be popular with their class, 
and will do so many things for it, that they 
become subservient, and the class shortly has 
them in its power. Others will be so intent on 
results as.to quite weary out their pupils by over 
much personal talk and intercession. Oh! if 
they could only be one degree fuller of the pre- 
cious things, and let their simple fullness talk by 
its own silent flavors of sweetness and joy! That 
has no dinning in it; that will not hammer out 
the patience even of a child.” 
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Sometimes, again, the spiritual ends of a school 
are largely frustrated by a surfeit of picnics, fes- 
tivals, public exhibitions, and other diversions. 
This regimen seems to assume, either that the 
main object of the school is to furnish entertain- 
ment for the children, or, at the best, to sweeten 
the sober teachings of the Bible with that which 
will gratify the appetite, and feed the desire for 
amusement in order that these teachings may 
be received. Such a notion I regard as utterly 
false, and even pernicious. I am an advocate of 
healthful and well-timed amusement for children, 
as amusement. I hold also that the gospel, 
rightly taught, instead of repelling young hearts, 
works its way to them with a peculiar fascination. 
It needs no such help as these diversions propose 
to give. To bring them into close connection 
with its lessons is to lower its relative position, 
and to dilute its saving quality. 

Nothing seems clearer than that children are in 
a state of intense craving for the Bread of Life, 
and that, if lovingly and wisely administered, 
they feed upon it with a keen appetite, without 
the accompaniment of stimulating condiments of 
any kind, whether in the form of pleasurable 
diversion or of religious sensationalism. The 
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gospel, pure and simple, as it drops from the lips 
of Jesus, is not only the most healthful nutriment 
for a needy soul, but it is that which best satisfies 
its longings. 

Outside the family and the Sunday-school, 
there are many other sources of influence which 
the vigilant pastor will seek to turn to good 
account. The influence of school teachers, of 
employers of children in the factory or the store 
or upon the farm, of physicians (whose profession 
brings them into close connection with the inte- 
_ rior affairs of family life), of hired men and women 
doing service within and around the homes of the 
people,— these are elements of much power in 
giving a bent to the thoughts and character of 
childhood, and may rightly claim his attention. 
Indeed, every class of church members and of the 
supporters of gospel institutions should be made 
to feel that they have an interest in this matter. 
If a pastor, in planting himself in his parish, 
begins his work with the controlling purpose that, 
with God’s blessing, the children are all to be 
trained for Christian discipleship, and makes his 
public teaching and his private influence to tally 
with that purpose, —battling with unbelief and 
indifference upon this subject, encouraging work- 
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ers in every department of the field, throwing out 
cayitions against all such views of life and all such 
social usages as are antagonistie to his object, and 
uniting all the moral forces within his reach in 
co-operation, —is he not warranted in indulging 
large expectations with regard to results? If 
causes are followed by their appropriate effects, if 
‘“‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,” there must come to him a grand and joy- 
ful reaping-time. And while the bulk of the 
harvest will necessarily enure to the spiritual 
benefit of the children, there will be let fall in 
the process handfuls of the richest grain for adult 
gleaners, so that the young and the old will 
rejoice together. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PLANS AND METHODS. 


B.—The line of Personal and Direct Effort. 1. Catechising. 
2. Preaching to Children. 3. Personal and Private Conversa- 
tion with Children. 


B.— THE LINE OF PERSONAL AND DIRECT EFFORT. 


WE. come now to the consideration of those 

methods of work in which the pastor brings 
himself into direct contact with the children, and 
seeks to lead them into and along the path of 
piety by his own personal efforts. 

Four specifications include by implication the 
different forms in which these efforts may be put 
forth: — 

1. Catechising or catechism-instruction ; 

2. Preaching, including not only sermons from 
the pulpit, but also addresses to groups or congre- 
gations of children ; 

3. Private conversation with individual chil- 
dren; and 

4, Class instruction to bands or circles of chil- 
dren meeting regularly, with a direct view to 
their training for and in Christian discipleship. 

ae 
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1. CATECHISING. 


This form of pastoral instruction, treated of by 
George Herbert, in his “ Country Parson,” and by 
* Richard Baxter, in his “ Reformed Pastor,” as of 
the first importance, has in large measure become 
obsolete. The causes of its discontinuance are to 
be found, partly in the establishment of the Sun- 
day-school, which aims by a regular system of 
scriptural teaching to meet the wants which the 
pastor’s catechetical lessons sought to supply, and 
partly in the decline of the element of authority 
in the office of pastor, as a result of which the 
people refuse to be subjected to the required 
study and the stated recitations involved in the 
practice. Connected with the discontinuance of 
this method of pastoral work, catechism instruc- 
tion in the family has fallen also into neglect, a 
matter greatly to be regretted, and for which no 
justifiable reason can be assigned. It may be 
however said, not in the way of palliation, but 
rather as suggesting a remedy for the neglect, and 
a means of placing this form of religious teaching 
on a basis where it can be more easily and effi- 
ciently sustained, that we greatly need good chil- 
dren’s and youths’ catechisms, adapted to the 
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times in which we live. “The Shorter Catechism” 
of the Westminster divines was the valued text- 
book of the fathers, and nothing shall be here said 
to its disparagement. Would that it were restored 
to its former place of honor among the churches ! 
But for the purpose we have in mind, it is doubt- 
less too technical in its phraseology to make it an 
attractive or even intelligible manual for household 
use. It is cast in the language of the mighty doc- 
trinal discussions of two hundred and forty years 
ago, and of course takes little or no account of the 
pivotal questions which are now engaging the 
attention of the Christian world. What we ought 
to have, just as soon as it can be prepared by men 
whom God shall endow with the necessary quali- 
fications, is an outline in catechism form of the 
leading Christian doctrines and duties, for family 
use, set forth in language not peculiar to any one 
school of theology, but, while decidedly evangeli- 
cal, yet couched in phraseology which shall no 
more become obsolete or outgrown than the easy 
and graceful drapery of the Greek statuary of the 
age of Praxiteles, or than the language of Shake- 
speare or of the Bible itself. With the introduc- 
tion of such a text-book, might it not be hoped 
that a new impulse would be given to more solid 
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Christian teaching in the homes of the people? 
And along with this impulse, have we not reason 
to believe that a wide door would open to the pas- 
tor, if he chose to enter it, to instruct voluntary 
classes in the same line of study ? 


2. PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 


This form of pastoral effort has increased in 
quantity and improved in quality during the last 
fifty or sixty years. Indeed, one of the greatest 
discoveries of the present century is that there are 
children in our Christian congregations to be 
taught the way of salvation and to be led in that 
way. Our schools of theology have hardly made 
the discovery yet, and hence are not providing the 
preachers and teachers so urgently needed. A 
few men, like Rey. Drs. John Todd and Richard 
Newton and Stephen Tyng, have, self-moved, or, 
as we ought perhaps to say, moved of God, thrown 
themselves into this work, —a work looked upon 
at first as a very singular sort of work, quite aside 
from the more imperative obligations of the ordi- 
nary pastor, and requiring uncommonly peculiar 
gifts for its performance. While, however, ser- 
mons to children have ceased to be a “wonder to 
many,” there is still extensively a strange reluc- 
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tance on the part of ministers to attempt them, 
and not seldom an unwillingness on the part of 
the adult members of our Christian congregations 
that they should occupy a place, even occasion- 
ally, of one of the regular Sabbath services. I 
have myself seen adults leave their seats and go 
out of the sanctuary at the opening of such a ser- 
vice, under a sense of being defrauded of the Sab- 
bath portion they had engaged and paid for. It 
is to be hoped that the days of such selfish folly 
are nearly or quite numbered. 

In writing upon this subject, Dr. H. C. Trum- 
bull has justly specified “sanctified earnestness” 
and “reliance upon the Holy Ghost,” as essential 
prerequisites to all success. And in order that a 
preacher may use advantageously to the children 
the talents which God has given him, three rules 
may be laid down: (1) He should have something 
definite to teach, —some important truth or doc- 
trine. Many who address children have never a 
thought beyond interesting them or exciting their 
emotions. The one aim should be to feed them 
with substantial and nourishing food. (2) He 
should have a distinct plan of teaching. Says 
Dr. Richard Newton: “In preparing a sermon 
for children, I regard it as of the first importance 
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to make clear, natural, distinct points.” These 
points are each to be stated in language adapted 
to the understanding of the hearers, and familiarly 
illustrated. (38) The language should be plain and 
simple. It, however, need not be “baby talk,” but 
rather the vernacular of ordinary home life. Let 
any intelligent person read Dean Stanley’s ser- 
mons “ With the Children,” or Dr. T. T. Munger’s 
“Lamps and Paths,” and he will be surprised to 
find, if he has been skeptical upon the point, that 
simplicity of language and style is compatible 
with broad culture and high commanding thought. 

To this specification of the more essential ele- 
ments of success in preaching to children, I would 
add that, in many cases, direct questions to them 
may be profitably interjected between the heads 
of the discourse, in order to hold the attention 
and to test the clearness of their apprehension of 
the subject. It deserves to be emphasized, as a 
cardinal point, that the discourse should be brief. 
The range as to time should seldom exceed in 
length half of that which would be warrantable if 
one were speaking to a congregation of men and 
women. 

Some pastors, instead of making a specialty of 
sermons to children, appropriate a portion of the 
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regular Sabbath discourses to their needs. The 
discourses open with a ten minutes talk to them, 
or direct explanations and appeals are introduced 
here and there for their benefit. But whichever 
method is adopted, the consideration should never 
fora moment be lost sight of, that the one and 
only worthy aim is to make of the children genu- 
ine, intelligent, and useful Christian disciples, — 
leading them to Christ, building them up in the 
graces of the Spirit, and grounding them firmly 
in the “faith once delivered to the saints.” 


3. PERSONAL CONVERSATION WITH CHILDREN 
INDIVIDUALLY. 

This method of work has a special importance, 
as it provides for such counsel as is adapted to 
each particular case. Without it, preaching to 
children, Sunday-school instruction, and the class 
teaching of the pastor lose a large part of their 
value. This brings the truth personally home. 

I remark (1) that, generally speaking, children 
are at first very shy of personal and private inter- 
views with the minister. They seldom of their 
own choice respond to his invitations to come 
and talk with him. They will come in groups, 
and they will readily join classes under his in- 
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struction. After they have become well ac- 
quainted with him, and familiarized to his pres- 
ence and ways, the shyness usually wears off and 
the door is opened to his free personal approach 
to them. 

(2) Even after he has secured the point of 
gaining the personal interview, he is not sure of 
the good results which he intends, unless he can 
put them at their ease. His manner, his speech, 
the look of his eye, the expression of his face, his 
very tones, should be such as to inspire confidence 
and freedom. Their natures are as tremulously 
affected by his acts and words and manifestations _ 
as the strings of the AXolian harp by the breath 
of the wind, — sometimes in the way of drawing 
out their sympathy and confidence, and sometimes 
of building up a barrier of reserve or aversion. 
Let the authoritative and the pedagogic tone of 
address give place to the affectionate and the gen- 
tle. Let all stiffness and the conventionality of 
adult social life be laid aside, and the man be- 
come a child again. In order to bring himself into 
easy and pleasant intercourse with a child, he must 
for the moment stand on the child’s own plane. 

(8) Let the conversation be carried on with as 
little of direct questioning as is consistent with 
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securing your object. The mollusks and the 
testacea, when handled roughly, will draw them- 
selves into their shells and refuse to open them to 
your examination. The more you try to gain 
admittance to their apartments, the more obsti- 
nately will they resist your efforts. Nothing will 
avail but the fracture of the shell or the destruc- 
tion of the creature’s life. Now, nothing will so 
surely cause a child to shut himself up in his shy- 
ness and reticence as to be put under the stare of 
your two penetrating eyes, and to be subjected to 
a fusillade of close questions with reference to his 
religious feelings and views. You may confuse 
him and corner him, and bring tears to his eyes, 
but you can not help him. He has drawn himself 
into his shell, and closed up the aperture to your 
entrance. The true method is that of indirection. 
Instead of directly asking him, “ What are your 
views and feelings respecting sin?” or “ Are 
you sure you can fully and forever commit your- 
self to the Lord Jesus Christ as your Saviour?” 
give him examples of a genuine Christian experi- 
ence, from the parable of the prodigal son, or from 
the stories of Zaccheus and of Peter, or relate or 
read to him some instructive lesson in Christian 
biography showing how one may enter upon and 
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maintain a Christian life. Do it not in a cross- 
questioning, judgment-day style, but rather in a 
free conversational tone, putting your questions 
in an indirect form, or in such a way as to keep 
the child’s mind open to you. And then, as a 
general rule, be content to learn what you can of 
his spiritual condition by your own. inferences 
rather than from any distinct answers on his part 
to your questions. 

(4) Avoid the technicalities of religious phrase- 
ology. A good many of these pass current among 
Christian people as commonplaces which are as 
unintelligible to a child as is the Ojibwa or the 
Chinese language. I refer to such terms of the- 
ology as “native depravity” and “spiritual regen- 
eration,” and to many expressions having reference 
to certain phases of Christian experience, as, for 
example, “having met with a change of heart,” or 
“indulging a hope.” Not that I would discard 
altogether phraseology of. this kind; but, inas- 
much as it requires detailed explanation to bring 
it within a child’s apprehension, it is ill adapted 
to these personal interviews, where the object is 
to remove all difficulties to an immediate accep- 
tance of Christ as the Lord and Saviour. Even 
the simplest figures of the Bible need explanation, 
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in order that they may be helpful to the young 
pupil; I mean such as, “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate,” ‘“ Repent, and be converted,” “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor,” etc. The point to be 
aimed at is this: Use such language, and such 
only, as is level to the child’s intelligence. 

(5) It should be borne in mind that children at 
the age of twelve or thereabouts, although often 
seriously thoughtful, can not ordinarily give accu- 
rate utterance to their thoughts and feelings. 
They have, indeed, passed the age when the 
human being is controlled mainly by his sensa- 
tions; but they have not as yet learned by self- 
reflection to discriminate between their mental 
processes, and still less capable are they of formu- 
lating these processes, or of putting them into 
language satisfactory either to themselves or 
their teacher. You ask a boy of this class what 
his feelings are, and he is quite as likely to give 
you a wrong impression as a right one, even if he 
is not so embarrassed by the difficulty of expressing 
himself as to stammer over his answer, or to say 
nothing. The best method, in most cases, is that 
of indirection, as already suggested. If you 
wished to know whether a boy had any just appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in art, you would take him 
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into an art gallery, and observe the impression 
which the pictures and the statuary made upon 
him. Similarly, no method of learning what his 
spiritual state is, and how to counsel him, is so 
satisfactory as the holding up of the truth before 
him in living, active forms. If his feelings and 
purposes are right, they will respond to these 
exhibitions. 

And once more, in order to minister helpfully 
to children with regard to a Christian life, in the 
way of individual dealing with them, the pastor 
must not make the mistake of requiring of them 
any thing more than a piety appropriate to their 
years. A child’s studies should not be beyond a 
child’s capacities. A child’s tasks should not ex- 
ceed a child’s strength and skill. And yet how 
often we require the maturity, the sedateness, the 
circumspection of adult piety in the life and expe- 
rience of a child! And if, with this standard in 
mind, we undertake to deal with the child’s spirit- 
ual nature, we shall most certainly miss our aim; 
we shall certainly discourage his efforts, if we do 
not positively distort and permanently damage his 
religious character. The child is required to love 
his heavenly Father, and to trust and serve Christ 
as his Saviour and Lord, with the heart he has. 
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It is not a man’s heart, either in the degree of its 
capacity or in its natural bent and impulses. 
Great care should be taken that no unreasonable 
exactions be laid upon him. The girl Christian 
will love to play with her doll and her croquet 
mallet, and the boy Christian will love his game 
of ball and his skates; and all children who are 
not diseased in mind or body will be fond of sport 
and merriment. And yet a true Christian child 
will make all these diversions subordinate to and 
consistent with the faithful discharge of the duties 
of religion, just as a Christian farmer or merchant 
will make all his secular employments subsidiary 
to the service due to his Lord. 


CHAPTER X. 


PLANS AND METHODS. 
4. CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR CHRISTIAN TRAINING. 
First Part. 


(1) Gathering and Organization of the Class. a.—As to the 
Best Time. 06.—As to the True and Only Aim. c.— Com- 
position of the Class as to Number. d.—As to Age. 
e.—As to Intellectual and Moral Development. j.— As to 
Sex. g.— Need of an Assistant or Helper. h.— Place of Meet- 
ing. 7.— Gathering of the Class — How Effected? j.— Form 
of Organization. 


(1) THE GATHERING AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CLASS. 

HERE are a good many ways open to a pastor 

for personally instructing the young of his flock 
in matters pertaining to religious truth and duty. 
He may meet them scegularly for indoctrinating 
them in the church creed, or for hearing and ex- 
pounding catechism lessons; or he may organize 
them into a common class for studying the Bible 
or the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”; or he may hold with 
them a weekly meeting for free Christian con- 
ference and prayer. Such services may vary 
indefinitely with circumstances. But the class 


instruction of which I am now to speak is of a 
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more specific and definite character. It brings a 
limited number of children under his direct spirit- 
ual supervision and training, with the express aim 
of realizing immediate results of renewal and 
quickening. 

In illustration of this form of pastoral effort, 
the writer has no precedents to cite and no exam- 
ples to present outside of his own experience ; for, 
although many pastors have practised, and are 
now practising, this mode of child training, no 
treatise or systematic outline, setting the subject 
forth in detail, has fallen under his notice. The 
reader, therefore, he trusts, will acquit him of a 
disposition to hold himself up as a model, if he 
speaks from his own particular point of view. He 
does not claim that the method here explained 
and commended is the best absolutely. He can 
only say that it has proved the best that he has 
yet tried,—the best for himself. If other workers 
have found something wiser and more effective, 
he heartily rejoices, and is ready to sit at their 
feet as a learner. And while he is fully confident 
that more light is yet to break out from God upoa 
methods of child-culture, he deems it not wise to 
wait in idleness for that brighter future, but to 
use, as faithfully as may be, such instrumentalities 
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as are now available for this end. At the same 
time, he feels bound in grateful loyalty to the 
faithful Master to testify that within certain limits, 
which will be specified, this mode of dealing with 
the young has seldom proved a failure. After 
more than forty years’ experience in the cure of 
souls, he feels more hopeful of the results aimed at 
in this line of effort than in any other form of 
pastoral work which he has ever attempted. 


a.— As to the best time of gathering the Class. 


This will depend upon circumstances. When- 
ever there is a marked religious seriousness among 
the people, that presents a very auspicious occa- 
sion for a novice in this field to make a beginning. 
But there is one beautiful fact about this form of 
work, that it often proves quite as effective when 
there is no general seriousness as when there is. 
In rural communities, where the population is 
scattered, the season of snow and storm might 
present obstacles to such regularity of attendance 
as would be essential to success, and therefore 
the milder months of the year might be preferable. 
But, as a general rule, the late autumn or the 
winter offers the best opportunity. There are 
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then fewer out-of-door diversions. The evenings 
are longer, more quiet, and more favorable to 
sober thought. The cold temperature acts as a 
tonic upon the system, and both body and mind 
are braced up for strong and earnest effort. After 
the summer vacations are over, and the people 
are at home again, and there is relief from the 
autumnal pressure of work, most pastors give to 
their preaching and other labors a more pointed 
practical direction, with a view to immediate re- 
sults of quickening and conversion. Then comes 
the Week of Prayer, with its stirring exhortations 
and earnest prayers, its repentant reviews, and its 
renewed consecrations, awakening a throb of new 
life in the hearts of Christians. What fitter time 
than this to open a special campaign in behalf of 
the young? When could it be hoped that a better 
‘occasion would offer itself for enlisting the sym- 
pathies and prayers and co-operation of parents 
and of the church generally in such an effort? 
Quite possibly, it might seem important to a pas- 
tor to make a beginning at an earlier period. If 
so, let him yield himself teachably to the provi- 
dential indications and the leadings of the Divine 
Spirit. - He will make no mistake in doing so. 
Usually, an evening hour is the best for such a 
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service as this class instruction contemplates, and 
for the reason that when the service is concluded, 
and the children reach their homes, there is 
less opportunity before bed-time for diversions 
which might dissipate the religious impressions 
received. But where the distances are long which 
the children are required to travel over to attend 
the meetings, and the streets or roads lonely, an 
afternoon hour would doubtless be more appro- 
priate, as it certainly would be if the children 
were quite young. In churches where the Sab- 
bath afternoon has not been pre-occupied by a 
preaching service, it has been sometimes appropri- 
ated to a children’s class meeting. 


b.— As to the true and only Aim. 


. It is to teach the members of the class, What it 
ts, and How to become a Christian, and How best to 
live a consecrated Christian life, intelligent, stead- 
fast, fruitful, progressive. Pastors are accustomed 
to encourage gatherings of their young people for 
enlisting them in the cause of temperance, for the 
study and practice of music, for intellectual cul- 
ture, and for social recreation. But every thing of 
this kind should be ruled out of the classes of 
which I am speaking. A very large part of their 
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effectiveness for good depends upon the exclusive 
absorption of the mind for the time being in the 
single end proposed. What is it to be a disciple 
of the Lord Jesus? How may I become such? 
If not already a disciple, will I now become one? 
And if entering upon discipleship, how am I to 
order my life so as to live worthily of that rela- 
tion ? 

It should be understood from the outset that 
this is to be the one aim of the meetings. The 
announcement, however, should not be made in a 
way calculated to repel, but rather to invite attend- 
ance. Still, I would not in advance exact of the 
children any written or spoken pledge binding 
them to enter upon a Christian life. Experience 
has prompted to wariness in respect to requisi- 
tions of this sort. ‘They often prove snares instead 
of inspirations. The very fact of a child’s con- 
tinued voluntary attendance upon the classes, of 
itself implies his desire and purpose to avail him- 
self of the proffered opportunity to learn the way 
of salvation. 


* 


c.— The Composition of the Class as to Number. 


This form of instruction differs widely from the 
mode of public address, where the audience is 
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composed of such as are at the time inclined to 
attend. Itis a class, and should not be so large 
that the teacher can not keep himself advised of 
the proficiency which each member of it is making 
in the attainment of the end in view. In deter- 
mining the number it should embrace, let him ask 
himself, How many can I care for with a view of 
so following up their cases individually that I may 
be able to say when the meetings are brought to a 
close, I have done what I could for each one’s 
spiritual culture? With this criterion before him, 
he probably will judge that, while he would find 
his hands full with ten or twelve, the number 
could not wisely be extended beyond thirty, except, 
perhaps, in a season of revival. And this leads 
me to remark that, in order to the full success of 
his labors with a class, it is of the first importance 
that he keep himself apprised of each member’s 
spiritual condition, by such private dealing with 
individuals as may be requisite to that end, either 
in connection with the meetings or elsewhere. 
When a larger number than that which I have 
specified offer theniselves, two or more classes 
might be formed,—those most needing the pas- 
tor’s personal instruction being taken under his 
own care, and the others assigned to the best 
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spiritual teaching that.the church is able to fur- 
nish. Or, the pastor might plan to instruct one 
company this season and another the next, the 
division being made according to the demands of 
the case. ' 

In another respect a class character attaches to 
this form of effort. The children enrolled are 
expected to be regular and constant in their 
attendance. They are not to come and go as 
caprice may dictate or as compulsion may or may 
not be applied. They enlist voluntarily. They 
enlist for the campaign. And after the first meet- 
ing or two, no spectators and no attendants out of 
curiosity are ordinarily to be admitted, for the 
plain reason that the presence of visitors exposes 
- to criticism, represses freedom, and diverts atten- 
tion. It may seem to be a trifling matter, but I 
should despair of success if I could not have my 
children entirely and continuously to myself. 


d.— The Composition of the Class as to Age. 


There is no period of childhood or of youth 
which does not invite and ‘reward the loving 
labors of the pastor. Words fitly spoken to little 
children or to young men and women, either in 
private or as organized into classes, or as gathered 
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in groups or in large assemblies to be instructed, 
are seeds sown that give promise of fruit. But in 
the special form of effort of which we are here 
treating, where the design is to concentrate the in- 
fluence and teachings of the pastor upon the child 
with the largest prospect of success in winning 
him at once to Christ, the question of age and of 
mental and moral development is one of much im- 
portance. The tide must be taken at its flood, or 
there is risk of losing our ventures, in part at least. 

For the purpose herein had in view, young life 
may be divided into three periods, which, without 
attempting a nice psychological accuracy, we will 
call, for the sake of a practical distinction, The 
Age of Impressions, The Age of Completed Conscious 
Personality, and The Age of Fully Assumed Inde- 
pendence. The transition from the first to the 
second period occurs somewhere between the ages 
of seven and ten, and that from the second to the 
third, between fifteen and seventeen,— or, striking 
the general average, the one at the age of eight, 
and the other at sixteen. During the first period, 
which I have designated The Age of Impressions, 
extending usually from infancy to about the age 
of eight, the child’s life is controlled not by reflec- 
tion and reason, but by impressions from his sur- 
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roundings, especially by impressions made upon 
the sensibilities and mind by the dispositions, 
words, and acts of parents, or of those who have 
him in charge. His life is not a completely dis- 
tinct and separate life. He lives in the will of his 
parents, takes what they give him, repeats what 
they teach him, whether fully understood or not, 
and has very little or no care of himself. His 
moral and intellectual nature isin the bud. He 
is an unfledged bird, which has never tested its 
wings, and which, if thrown out of its nest, can not 
provide for itself, and is liable to capture from 
animals that are lurking for prey. 

This is the golden opportunity of the parent. It 
is then that the bias, the tendency, the direction 
of the whole future life is likely to be determined. 
And to the mother who can say of the influences 
and impressions going out from her, which give 
shape to the child’s character, as Jochebed is rep- 
resented to have said of the little ark to which 
she committed the infant Moses,— 

‘With invocations to the living God, 


I twisted every slender reed together, 
And with a prayer did every osier weave,” 


the faithful Lord speaks the comforting word: 
“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 
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Somewhere between the ages of seven and ten 
occurs a transition from this impressional period 
to that of completed conscious personality. The 
child is now fully weaned, — not that he ceases to 
be under parental control, or to exercise filial 
dependence and deference, but he begins to real- 
ize his full personal ownership and responsibility. 
He is not to run to his parents for the solution of 
every doubt and for direction in every question 
of duty. He learns to reflect and to reason out 
difficulties for himself. Being thrown upon his 
own resources, he learns the art of self-care. In 
connection with this consciousness of complete 
personality, there is a predominance of the affec- 
tions, brought over from the preceding period, and 
also, in all ordinary cases, especially where the 
early training has been right, a high development 
of the moral and religious elements. The con- 
science is delicately tender, and often awakens 
deep convictions of personal sinfulness; the aspi- 
rations of faith, not as yet cooled by betrayals or 
disappointments, are glowingly ardent; the sense 
of dependence, which has so long found its object 
in the parental care, now reaches out in trust 
after the almighty, the all-wise, and the all-loving 
Father above. Thoughts of God, of a compas- 
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sionate and suffering Saviour, of the hidden things 
of the unseen world, and of an immortality of 
bliss or woe, breaking in upon the soul now for 
the first time with freshness and vividness, fill it 
with wondering awe, with fascinating interest, 
and with a readiness to accept any kindly help 
offered in opening these great mysteries and in 
showing their significance. Here, then, and now 
is THE PASTQR’S GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. If with 
a face beaming with sympathy and _ inspiring 
confidence, with gentle voice, and with some 
intelligent apprehension of the mental state of 
children at this period,-—the questions they are 
asking, their doubts and struggles, their hopes 
and fears, their aspirations and purposes, — he 
approaches them, he will be surprised to see how 
readily he will make their acquaintance, how 
pliantly they will yield to his counsels, and with 
what unreserved freedom they will soon learn 
to communicate with him. At first they will 
often be somewhat bashful, timid, and not fully 
self-possessed in his presence. But if he con- 
ducts his effort with a wise and patient deli- 
cacy, the shut doors will soon open to him, and 
he will be able in the name of the divine Master 
to mould with the trowel of truth the plastic 
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material of their character into fabrics of beauty 
and strength. 

But let him remember that his grandest oppor- 
tunity is passing by, to be succeeded by a period 
of less promise. The tongue of time strikes nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve. Now has come the high noon 
of hopefulness. Twelve was “the age at which, 
according to Jewish legend, Moses had left the 
house of Pharaoh’s daughter; and Samuel had 
heard the voice which summoned him to the pro- 
phetic office ; and Josiah had first dreamed of his 
great reform.” (Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” chap. vi.) 
At this age, also, Jesus assumed full responsibility 
for his own religious life. “The phylacteries,” 
according to Jewish custom, “had been put on 
him publicly in the synagogue of Nazareth, to 
mark the transition from boyhood, to remind him 
to follow the laws of the rabbis and to think 
seriously of his future calling.” It was, so to 
speak, the age in which he made a public profes- 
sion of his faith in the God of Israel. The year 
following the twelfth birthday is the acme of 
hopefulness in the lives of children who have had 
a Christian home-nurture; and even in respect to 
those whose early training has been defective, or 
even positively bad, it holds forth a larger promise 
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of success in labors for their salvation than any 
subsequent age. 

The tongue of time is not long silent. It 
strikes thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen. The 
sun is on the descending grade; and, while the 
beautiful light may long linger, the brightest 
hours have passed. In other words, a less hope- 
ful period supervenes as the age of fully assumed 
independence is reached. At this point the youth 
is apt to retire more completely into himself, and, 
jealous of his own personal domain, to raise a 
barrier against the arguments and counsels of 
those who seek his spiritual good. He often 
becomes impatient of restraint, averse to the 
expression of his feelings upon the subject of 
religion, and inclined either to a reticent and 
forbidding reserve on the one hand, or to captious 
criticism on the other. At the same time, there 
is manifested a new and keen sensitiveness to the 
opinions of others, which raises the question, 
“What will others think of me if I attempt the 
Christian life?” and a false shame deters him from 
an acknowledgment of religious thoughtfulness. 
The pastor is grieved to observe that his ap- 
proaches are not as welcome as they were a few 
years ago. He may be treated respectfully, and 
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greeted as a personal friend; but he finds barri- 
cades set up where once he could have found 
easy entrance to the citadel of the heart. The 
plastic clay has undergone a hardening process, 
and the docile scholar has partially outgrown the 
days of his pupilage. 

I am not to be understood as handing over the 
years of young manhood and womanhood to hope- — 
lessness, or saying any thing to discourage earnest 
efforts in their behalf. Multitudes of this class 
are yearly brought into the church to be her 
ornaments and her strength. But they are 
usually brought in during revivals, where an 
intense and general religious interest in a com- 
munity serves to counterbalance the less favora- 
ble state of mind into which they have passed 
by the lapse of childhood. It is the silver 
age,—this from sixteen to twenty-five, having 
in it much of beauty and promise. But it is 
plain that the golden hours of the pastor’s priv- 
ilege lie in the preceding period. To have lost 
them is an irreparable calamity. To have neg- 
lected them,—is it not a crime? And yet 
even now judicious effort and kindly attentions 
may recover somewhat of that which has been 
lost. 
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e.— The composition of the Class as to Intellectual 
and Moral. Development. 


Where the number of children in a parish of 
suitable age is small, the pastor can take all who 
offer themselves. But when there are more than 
he can really do justice to, a contingency may 
arise which will probably tax his good judgment. 
How shall he make his selection? ‘Two or three 
suggestions may perhaps assist him in disposing 
of the case. [1] It is not wise for him in this 
form of work to spread himself over a larger sur- 
face than he can profitably cover and well occupy. 
During our Lord’s earthly life he prohibited 
his disciples from going into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, and from entering into any city of the 
Samaritans. The principle is, Do not spread 
yourselves beyond your present resources and 
your present ability to perform your work well. 
As soon as a general has. his base line of opera- 
tions wisely fixed and defended, then he can 
advance his forces téward some ulterior point. 
[2] It is wise for the pastor, in making the most 
effective use of the strength and time which he 
has at disposal for this work, to concentrate them 
upon such children as are most approachable, and 
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as hold out the largest promise of being benefited 
by his personal labors. These will ordinarily be 
such as have been the subjects of a good moral 
and intellectual culture. To this there will be 
exceptions, as in the case of the publicans and 
harlots of our Lord’s time. As a rule, however, 
the very low and ignorant can be more helpfully 
reached by certain forms of lay effort than by his 
teachings. [8] In organizing classes it is not 
best to mingle, in any considerable measure, the 
children of degraded and vicious parentage with 
those whose associations are cultivated and virtu- 
ous. A spirit of caste is worthy only of abhor- 
rence; but a proper regard for the moral and 
spiritual improvement of the better trained chil- 
dren will sedulously guard them from contaminat- 
ing intercourse with vulgarity and vice. [4] As 
the converse of the preceding suggestion, it may 
be affirmed that there is a decided advantage in 
having a class made up of homogeneous materials. 
A school teacher finds it a matter of economy and 
a condition of the best success to have his school 
so graded as that pupils of like maturity of devel- 
opment and proficiency are classed together. 
Whenever in a parish a pastor sees reasons for 
dividing his children for training purposes, it will 
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be the dictate of expediency to group those 
together who are most in sympathy with each 
other in respect to susceptibility to truth, to 
mental and moral culture, and to social con- 
nections. A danger, however, lurks here, against 
which he should be on his guard, lest he tempt 
the more promising children to commit the sin 
which James so severely condemns, viz., the hold- 
ing “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of glory, with respect of persons.” 


f.— Composition of the Class in respect to Sex. 


Sometimes it is asked, Shall the boys and the 
girls be incorporated into the same organization, 
or shall they be taught separately? I answer, 
briefly, that no good reasons seem to demand a 
separation. Should such reasons manifest them- 
selves, they should be wisely acted upon. Ordi- 
narily, however, in this, as in the secular teaching 
of children, co-education is to be preferred. 


g. — The need of an Assistant or Helper. 


A devoted and discreet young lady or gentle- 
man should be chosen for this position, — one 
who is in favor with the children, and whose lead 

/ 
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they will be ready to follow. Such a helper is 
needed to aid in the gathering of the class, in 
~ keeping a record of the meetings, in preparing the 
lessons, perhaps in taking the lead in the Scrip- 
ture recitations, the singing, and the prayers, and 
in acting as a connecting link between the teacher — 
and his pupils, —removing hindrances to success, 
and imparting assistance, as circumstances require, 
by a sanctified moral influence as well as by wisely 
timed words and deeds. 


h. — The place of Meeting. 


This, though apparently a trivial matter, is 
really of too much importance to be overlooked. 
Suppose you gather your children into a lecture- 
room or chapel. An odor of conyentionality 
almost necessarily clings to such a place, and the 
associations are those of a set, staid service. 
Very likely, also, the children are seated some 
behind others, and at different distances from the 
teacher, with a large unoccupied space in the 
rear. Under such circumstances, it would be 
almost a miracle if sufficient concentration could 
be given to the truths taught to produce an 
effective impression. It would prove to be a 
scattering fire, and nothing would stand much 
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chance of being hit except the silent walls and 
the lonely benches: The place should be a small, 
cosy room or parlor, where the pupils can be 
grouped in a semi-circle about the pastor, and 
where he and they can look into one another’s 
eyes in the earnest hand-to-hand struggle with 
the great questions of duty and destiny. Things 
should be so arranged as that, for the brief time 
assigned to the exercises, there should be the 
least temptation and the smallest opportunity for 
mental diversion. 

Having settled the preliminaries-as to the true 
aim of the pastor’s class, the best time for organ- 
izing it, the materials of which it should be com- 
posed, and the place of its meeting, I come now 
to the question, — 


i.— The gathering and organizing of the Olass — 
how effected? 

This is not so formidable a matter as might be 
supposed. In consultation with your helper, 
whom you will be likely to select in advance, look 
carefully over the ground and make out a list of 
such and so many children as you may think 
best for the purpose in view. Enlist the sym- 
pathies and prayers and co-operation of parents 
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and Sunday-school teachers and other Christian 
workers in the undertaking. -Then, having ap- © 
pointed the time of your first meeting, let the 
children be individually invited, either by your- 
self or by those whose counsel has weight with 
them, to be present, the object of the meeting 
being distinctly understood. I have sometimes 
given notice from the pulpit, on this wise, — that 
at such a time and place I should be happy to 
meet so many of the children and young people 
as desire to be taught how to become Christians 
and how to live a Christian life. This method 
relieves the pastor of the charge of exercising 
partiality in the making up of his class, while, on 
the other hand, it exposes him to the lability of 
having a larger number offer themselves than he 
can profitably care for, and of the presence of 
intractable and troublesome members. The more 
private method of invitation is preferable if it is 
carried out judiciously. 

Possibly, at first, there may be manifested a 
reluctance or shyness with regard to attendance, 
and the number present may be small. This, 
however, is no reason for discouragement. Wel- 
come heartily those who come; put them at 
their ease, and render the services as attractive as 
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possible, and not more than thirty minutes in 
length. Invite them to -come again next week, 
and to bring their companions with them. It is 
seldom, if ever, that the pastor will be disap- 
pointed in his expectations of their attendance. 
In the course of a week or two his work will be 
ready for him. 


4. — What shall be the form of the Organization ? 
I answer, the very simplest possible. In the 
training of beings who are in the process of 
growth, machinery should be dispensed with so 
far as practicable. While there is to be no relaxa- 
tion of Christian requirement, the demand is for 
flexibility of method, for freedom to follow out, as 
changing circumstances demand, the ¢dea of the 
class training, which can not be best done if there 
is subjection to arbitrary rules. What is wanted 
is an unhindered and normal development of the 
child under the experienced and firm hand of 
Christian love and truth. Do not set him on the 
wheels of a machine that shall run in ruts. Place 
him where he is free to use his feet, and his wings 
too, if he has them. Especially, do not place him 
under the tutelage of novices as raw as himself, 
wbut rather in a school of wisdom, where his piety 
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will unfold itself naturally and beautifully. The 
pastor and his helper hold properly the official 
positions in the class. And as for the ministries 
of love and Christian service in which the mem- 
bers are called to take practical lessons, let assign- 
ments be made therefor with the least possible 
formality. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PLANS AND METHODS. 


4. CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR CHRISTIAN TRAINING. 
SEconpD Part. a 


(2) The Conduct of the Class. —[1] Singing. [2] Recitations. 
[3] The Scriptural Lesson: a. As to the Subject; 6. As to the 
Teaching of the Lesson. [4] Prayer: a. Prayer by the 
Leader or his Helper ; 6. Prayer by all in Concert ; c. Individ- 
ual Prayer; d. Silent Prayer; e. The Repetitive Prayer. 
[5] Personal Testimonies. [6] Assignments for Christian 
Work. [7] Order of the Exercises. [8] Elements of Success. 
[9] How long shall a Series of Class-Meetings be continued ? 
[10] Shall they be held every year? Conclusion. 


(2) THE CONDUCT OF THE CLASS. 


HE length of the service should not usually 
exceed forty-five or fifty minutes. The form 
and order of the exercises should be flexible, so that 
they may adapt themselves to the changing con- 
-dition of the class. What would be best adapted 
to the earlier meetings might be profitably super- 
seded by something different at a later stage; and 
what would be practicable and wise in a revival 
would not be adapted to ordinary use. It is of 
high importance that each separate exercise, while 
207 
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not hurried, should be brief; and that there 
should be so much variety as not to induce 
fatigue by a lengthened attention to one thing. 
A fourfold specification will include the princi- 
pal departments of the service, —[1] Singing, 
[2] Recitations, or Responsive Scripture Read- 
ings, [8] Scripture Lesson, and [4] Prayer. 
Two or three other items will be subsequently 
added. Each meeting should have for its object 
the illustration and enforcement of some great 
practical truth, having reference to the beginning 
or the maintenance of the Christian life. Hence, 
all the different exercises should contribute, either 
directly or indirectly, to the bringing of every 
heart into immediate obedience to it. Let us 
look over the fourfold division just named, and 
see how each exercise may be made to subserve 
the end in view. 


[1] SINGING. 


The singing of hymns which center in Christ — 
and in true Christ-worship is a most effective in- 
strument in the spiritual culture of children; and 
the sense of its value continually grows upon the 
_workers in this field. Singing in religious assem- 
blies is often nothing more than a vocal gymnastic, 
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or an interlude of relaxation from mental tension. 
Sometimes, by the introduction of light and frivo- 
lous airs, a congregation sings away all serious 
thought. Such a use of religious music is nowhere 
so little to be tolerated as in children’s meetings. 
The airs should be simple, and the sentiments 
expressed in the words should tend to bring into 
exercise penitence, trust, courage, and fidelity to 
Christ. By the use of such music, the singers, 
entering earnestly into it, sing Christ into their 
very hearts, even while they do not seem to them- 
selves to be making any special effort to receive 
him. In the very act of singing the soul is quick- 
ened and uplifted into just that state of receptivity 
which faith implies. Hence, let much use be 
made of singing. Let the leader often direct 
attention to the sentiment of the hymns, and 
enjoin upon all to sing, and to sing with spirit, as 
well as with the Spirit, and the understanding. 
Thus this part of the service not seldom may be 
made to contribute more effectively to the spiritual 
profit of the children than any thing the pastor can 
say in the way of direct teaching. 
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[2] RECITATIONS AND RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE 
READINGS. 

I name first, under this head, recitations in con- 
cert of the Apostles’ Creed, of one or more of the 
Ten Commandments, of the twenty-third or the 
one hundred and third Psalm, of the Beatitudes, 
or of our Lord’s summary of the moral law. At- 
tention should be called to the meaning of what 
is thus recited, with sufficient frequency and 
directness to prevent it from degenerating into a 
mere jingle of words. This exercise is of great 
importance as a means of fixing in the memory 
cardinal religious truths, and as an expression of 
reverent worship. Incidentally, also, it gives to 
the members of the class a pleasant and responsi- 
ble participation in the services, and brings into 
use their voices, under circumstances which create 
no embarrassment, thus preparing them to enter 
with more freedom into the recitations and prayers 
which fall to them individually. 

The scriptural lesson for each meeting, —as, for 
example, faith, repentance, prayer, or whatever it 
may be, — is announced one week in advance, and 
to each member of the class a text of Scripture, 
appropriate to the theme, is given, written upon a 
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slip of paper, to be memorized. When the time 
comes for the lesson, the pastor calls for the repe- 
tition of these texts. In addition to these forms 
of recitation, much lasting good may be done by 
teaching the children definitions and standard proof . 
teats having reference to the theme of the lesson. 
Suppose the lesson to be repentance. The ques- 
tion is, What is repentance? Answer, “Sincere 
sorrow for sin, as committed against God, accom- 
panied by a full purpose to forsake it and serve 
God.” Let the pastor repeat this definition, first 
by clauses and then in whole, until the class can 
accurately recite it in concert. Then he can teach 
them one or more passages of Scripture bearing 
on the same theme, as, for instance, that in 
II. Cor. vii. 10, “For godly sorrow worketh 
repentance to salvation not to be repented of: 
but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” At 
subsequent meetings, let the memory be refreshed 
by areview of what is thus learned. In this way 
a vast amount of nutriment for the spirit’s needs 
will be taken in, not only for present but for life- 
long use, —a precious manna, which will not breed 
worms nor become corrupt. 

As an addition to recitations, or as an alterna- 
tive exercise, responsive readings of the Scripture 
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may be introduced into the meetings. But upon 
this I need not enlarge. 


[3] THE SCRIPTURAL LESSON. 


a. As to the Subject. 

The programme of the lessons should be pre- 
arranged, and the separate truths to be taught 
made to converge with the greatest directness 
upon the formation and growth of a Christian 
character. Some ministers will incline more to 
the theological order of subjects, such as is found 
in the church creeds or eatechisms. Others will 
like better a historical or biographical outline of 
events as they occur in the life of our Lord, from 
the advent onward to the ascension, or, in the life 
-of Paul, from his Jewish training in Tarsus and 
in Jerusalem to his Christian martyrdom at Rome. 
Others still may prefer selected themes, as they 
are set forth in the parables or conversations or 
miracles of Christ. But the writer has found the 
order of Christian experience the best decidedly. 
Gathering a class of twenty around him, with the 
purpose of doing his best to lead each child: at. 
once to the Saviour, and to establish him or her in 
the Christian faith, he deems it important to touch 
the case of each one with appropriate counsel. 
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Some of them are simply thoughtful. Some are 
trying to find the way. Some have entered, 
though unconsciously, upon the Christian life. 
Others are farther along. He needs, therefore, to 
begin back at a point where he can help the weak- 
est and least enlightened ones. This elementary 
teaching will not fail, also, to be helpful to those 
more advanced, as it will lead them to a careful 
review of the ground over which they have passed, 
and tend to comfort and strengthen them. The 
order of subjects in the writer’s little treatise, 


b) 


“ Children Trained for Discipleship,” is arranged 
on this principle: “I. Awakening; II. Convic- 
tion; III. Salvation; IV. Regeneration; V. Re- 
pentance; VI. Faith; VII. Obedience; VIII. 
Prayer; IX. Love to God; X. Love to Man; 
XI. Confession of Christ; XII. Hope; XIII. 
Growth.” ; 

A programme in which the order of experience 
is pursued with a direct reference at each step to 
the person of Jesus has some special advantage. 
All human beings, but especially children, respond 
most readily to teachings in the concrete form, or 
when the personal element is most intimately 
woven into them. If a speaker would move 
others, he must himself be moved. If he would 
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inspire in others right feeling and action, his per- 
sonal sympathy and enthusiasm in their behalf 
must be apparent. Is it not quite as true, on the 
other hand, that the more distinctly a right princi- 
ple or a right course of life is held up before men, 
as embodied in a person, the more effective will be 
the presentation? A discourse on moral courage 
as illustrated in the life of Martin Luther, on self- 
sacrificing benevolence as seen in John Howard, 
on unselfish patriotism as manifested in George 
Washington, would make a far deeper impression 
than if these qualities were set forth abstractly or 
impersonally. On this principle, a pastor, in the 
teaching of a class, will find a decided advantage 
in so arranging his lessons as that they shall all 
circle around some personal view of God, — God 
as the heavenly Father, or Jesus as the all-loving © 
Saviour. The pupil is thus met and moved, not 
only by the warm personal element in his teacher, 
but by that same element in the lesson taught. 
Religion at every step becomes identified with all 
the attractiveness of the person of God as a Father 
or asa Saviour. As an illustration, the following 
outline and order of subjects, embracing thirteen 
lessons, have proved their appropriateness by 
actual use: Our Need of Jesus, The Power of 


_ 
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Jesus, The Love of Jesus, Seeking Jesus, Trusting 
Jesus, Obeying Jesus, Walking with Jesus, Work- 
ing for Jesus, Hoping in Jesus, Confessing Jesus, 
Becoming like Jesus, Victorious through Jesus, 
Glorified with Jesus. 


b. As to the Teaching of the Lesson. 


The subject for a given meeting having been 
announced beforehand, and the texts to be memo- 
rized put into the hands of the members of the 
class, the pastor appears at the hour, with his 
points and illustrations ready for use. When the 
time for the lesson exercise arrives, he calls for the 
recitation of the assigned texts. Then, fully 
charged with his subject, he dispenses it to them 
out of his own divinely filled personality, in sim- 
ple, loving, forceful language, interjecting ques- 
tions here and there at his discretion. He discards 
all speculation, all technicalities, all labored argu- 
mentation, and speaks as God’s organ of commu- 
nication with these young hearts. So far as he 
succeeds in taking this attitude, God is brought 
nigh to them, not as speaking from a distance 
through a telephone, nor from a cloud or a moun- 
tain top, but as if for the moment impersonated 
in himself the leader, — God, arrayed in infinite 
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loveliness and perfect truth, offering himself as 
the friend and Saviour of the weak and sinful. 

His fifteen or twenty minutes’ talk is not a lec- 
turing nor an exhortation nor an exhibition of 
gush not the “thou shalt’’ and “thou shalt not” 
of command. It is God’s love in Christ made 
luminous, clarifying the vision, shaming the soul 
out of its sins, opening the door to the fount of 
cleansing, and winning the hesitant one to the 
faith which purifies and saves. The question to 
be decided here and now is, Will each listener 
yield to the claims of Christ as set forth in the 
lesson? The pastor resorts to no clap-trap to 
.create a sensation, or to provoke an outburst of 
emotion. He calls for no pledges. But he calmly 
says to them, “If you are prepared to put into 
immediate practice the lesson I have been teach- 
ing you, you will be able, each of you, to offer 
with sincerity the prayer which I will now read.” 
A prayer which he has made ready beforehand, 
and into which he has sought to gather up and 
embody the truths he has been teaching, is read 
to them, and its meaning explained, so that every 
child may understand the purport of the language 
he is called upon to utter. All then kneel. After 
three or four minutes of silent devotion, the pastor 
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solemnly and distinctly dictates the first sentence. 
They in response repeat it in concert. Then the 
second sentence is in like manner dictated and 
repeated, and so on to the end, the prayer being 
so constructed as to admit of these divisions. 

By this process, the pastor, whose loving, faith- 
ful words have won the children to himself, takes 
them, as it were, in his arms, and lays them down 
at the feet of his and their Lord and Saviour. He 
puts into their lips the proper words to be used as 
they enter the holy presence, and look up into the 
face of the crucified one, imploring help and de- 
liverance. He changes the venue, so to speak, 
from the room where the gathered class is kneel- 
ing, to the very audience-chamber of the King of 
kings; from himself, the under shepherd, to the 
chief Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. Nothing, — 
no tenderest appeals, no written covenants, no 
cast-iron pledges, — nothing so powerfully tends 
to kindle in the young hearts the flame of true 
devotion, to cherish and fasten right impressions, 
and to bring into exercise penitence for sin, and 
faith and heavenly affections, as a judicious use of 
this means of training. When that group rises 
from the posture of prayer, the unseen things of 
God stand out before the vision with a new dis- 
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tinctness; and, the impression becoming each week 
deeper and deeper, the effects on the character and 
life seldom fail to make themselves manifest. A 
child must be a prodigy of immaturity or spirit- 
ual frigidness who is not quickened and made 
better by such handling. 


[4] PRAYER. 

Every competent leader of a children’s training 
class will easily decide upon such modes of prayer 
as are best adapted to the particular circumstances 
under which he is called to work. In order that 
there may be as much variety in the exercises as 
possible, prayer may be introduced in five different 
forms: prayer by the leader or his helper; prayer 
by all present in concert; prayer by each individ- 
ual separately; silent prayer; and the repetitive 
prayer of which I have just spoken. -A few words 
upon each of these will be all that is necessary. 


a. Prayer by the Leader or his Helper. 

In the early stages of the class-meetings, before 
the children have come to the free use of their 
own voices, this form of prayer will be more 
necessary than later. Very likely it will be soon 
disused, as it is desirable it should be, to be 
replaced by that in which all can participate. 
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6. Prayer by all in Concert. 


It has been my custom not only to use the Lord’s 
Prayer, but to prepare a brief exercise in prayer, 
in which all present shall join in concert, to be 
used in the beginning of each meeting, or after 
the first singing. After it has been repeated a 
few times, the children will catch the words and 
their purport. The following is an example in 
illustration, —“‘ The Gospel Circle” was the name 
of the class using it : — 


Lord Jesus, be thou present with us in our Gospel 
Circle. Teach us one of thy sweet lessons; and what 
we learn may we obey. Help us to part with every 
sin. Make us thy loving disciples, faithful till death. 
Amen. 


e. Individual Prayer. 


Where a class is made up of children from eight 
to sixteen years old, it is asking more of them 
than you will be likely to realize that at the 
earlier meetings they will command their self- 
possession and voices sufficiently to offer each his 
or her separate prayer. But if the matter is 
wisely managed, this result can be easily reached 
after four or five sessions. It is best to feel your 
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way along by doing nothing in this direction until 
you are reasonably sure of your ground; for it 
would be unfortunate for you and embarrassing to 
them to make an attempt and fail. One important 
point to be previously secured, so far as possible, 
is the most perfect freedom and unreserved famili- 
arity as between them and you, the condition of 
which is the gaining of their hearty confidence. 
Another is, to accustom them in your presence and 
in one another’s to use their voices with little or 
noembarrassment. The singing, the praying and 
reciting in concert, the repetitive prayer, and the 
repeating of memorized texts of Scripture by each 
member of the class, all contribute to this result. 
When a good degree of familiarity and of freedom 
has been gained, let the pastor say: “ At the next 
- meeting I shall expect that each one of you will 
offer your individual prayer. I prefer that you 
would pray in your own words; but lest any one 
should feel embarrassed in trying to do this, I will 
give to each a short prayer to be memorized. Not 
only learn the words of the prayer, but adopt its 
sentiment, so that you can offer it understandingly 
and sincerely.” Brief forms of prayer, appropri- 
ate to beginners in the Christian life, are accord- 
ingly distributed. At an early stage of the next 
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meeting, the pastor says: ‘“ We will now all kneel. 
I will offer a short prayer, and my helper will 
follow me; and then each one of you, beginning 
with A, will pray in the order of your position 
around the room. And you may pray in language 
of your own or in the form which I have given 
you.” There will seldom be a failure. 

In order to meet the difficulty attending the 
introduction of this exercise, I have found it 
almost a necessity to prepare twenty suitable 
forms, more or less, and to have these printed upon 
a leaflet and circulated, that each may select for 
his or her own use the one preferred. It should, 
however, be distinctly understood from the first 
that these forms are intended only as a provisional 
help in bridging over the difficulties attending in- 
cipient efforts in this direction. Still, it is not best 
to be too exacting. Some children, at once, with 
a little encouragement, will be able appropriately, 
in their own language, to express their desires in 
prayer in the presence of their companions. In 
others, the gift will be found. wanting, on whose 
consciences it is not wise to lay a requisition likely 
todisturb their peace. Let the latter use the needed 
helps so long as necessary. Specimens of these 
forms of individual prayer are herewith given: — 
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O God, my Heavenly Father, be pleased to forgive 
all my sins, and make me thy loving and obedient 
child. AmEn. 

My Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight, and am not worthy to be called thy child. Oh, 
forgive and save me. I ask it in Jesus’ name. AMEN. 

Dear Lord Jesus, be thou my Friend and Saviour. 
Help me to trust thee fully, and to follow thee all my 
life long. AMEN. 

Blessed Saviour, I give thee my heart. Take it and 
cleanse it, that it may be thy dwelling-place. And to 
thee be the praise for ever. AMEN. 


d. Silent Prayer. 


It will be found a means of deepening the im- 
pression made by the lesson to give, at the close 
of it, for two or three minutes, the opportunity to 
the members of the class to offer their secret peti- 
tions for God’s help in discharging the duty which 
has been considered. It may be introduced often 
with profit at other stages in the progress of the 
meeting. 


e. The Repetitive Prayer. 


Of this I have already spoken, in connection 
with the Scripture lesson. As a means of fasten- 
ing the truth taught, and of rendering it immedi- 
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ately and healthfully practical, nothing better or 
more appropriate can be named. It arms the 
truth with the authority of God. It brings the 
yearning and susceptible heart right into the pres- 
ence of the loving Saviour to give answer to the 
question, “Lovest thou me?” and to receive the 
comforting assurance, “ Thy faith hath saved thee. 
Go in peace.” As an example in illustration I 
give the following form as suitable to be used at 
the close of a lesson on Obedience to Christ. 
Each line is successively dictated by the leader, 
and repeated responsively in concert by the 
class. 


Merciful Father, help me to be a faithful follower 
of Christ. 

May his service ever be my delight. 

Let no temptations draw me astray. 

Thou knowest my waywardness and folly: 

Make me wise and steadfast. 

Thou knowest my weakness : 

Nerve me with strength to resist evil. 

O blessed Jesus, thy love constrains me. 

I take thee as my Lord and Master. 

Teach me what thou wilt have me do. 

Write thy laws upon my heart. 

Whatever I can do to please thee, 

Help me to do cheerfully. 
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I pray thee, bring sinners to thy feet. 

May they learn how precious thou art to those who 
bear thy yoke. ’ 

Grant these mercies, and to thee be the glory for 
ever AMEN. 


[5] PERSONAL TESTIMONIES. 


We have passed in review the four principal 
forms of exercise appropriate to the conduct of a 
Children’s Training Class, viz., Singing, Recita- 
tions, Scriptural Lesson, and Prayer. Our reli- 
ance is upon these, and they can not be dispensed 
with or superseded. Questions are raised with 
regard to the introduction of two others. One is 
an exercise in which each child shall be required 
in these meetings to give a personal testimony in 
respect to the Lord’s gracious dealings with him 
or her,—to answer in respect to himself or her- 
self such questions as these: What has the Lord 
done for me? What are my present experiences 
of his goodness? And do I now renew my pledge 
to serve him? 

Very many Christian workers make great ac- 
count of these testimonies in religious meetings. 
In seasons of revival, whole congregations have 
been thrilled with new interest in listening to 
them, and many a hesitating soul has been brought 
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thereby to a decision to begin a Christian life. 
And this suggests the remark that in children’s 
meetings, and in other gatherings for social wor- 
ship, it should be generally understood that if any 
person present feels constrained at any time, from 
a sense of personal love or gratitude, to speak of 
Christ’s gracious dealings, the door is wide open 
for such utterance. But when these personal tes- 
timonies carry the impression of being a device to 
put our religion on exhibition, or to get up a sen- 
sational demonstration ; or when they are called 
forth under a stress of urgency on the part of the 
leader, or simply as an act of conformity to the 
rules of an organization; or when they are re- 
quired as an evidence of piety, their value is seri- 
ously to be questioned. 

But is it not desirable that a child in the pro- 
cess of Christian training be called upon from 
time to time, before his mates, to renew his pledge 
of devotedness to the Lord? Such a pledge is 
often made in the early stage of one’s Christian 
life, and always when one joins the church. It is 
virtually implied in most social religious duties. 
But to require it to be given formally, in public, 
at specified intervals, appears to be of doubtful 
expediency. Would a family group of children 
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who were required every Sunday, or on the first 
day of every month, to pledge themselves to their 
mother, and in the presence of one another, to be 
loving and obedient children, be made any better 
by statedly passing through such an _ ordeal? 
Would a citizen who was required on every elec- 
tion day to take anew an oath of allegiance to the 
government have the standard of his patriotism 
or his civil obedience raised by the process? 
Doubtful. There is such a thing as running a 
principle into the ground. And where, I ask, 
does the real value of such an oft-repeated pledge 
or promise reside? Mainly in the will power 
which it brings into requisition. And to rely 
upon the will power of a child to keep him in the. 
path of duty may be religion, but it is not Christi- 
anity in its adaptability to the weak, the imma- 
ture, and the sinful. 

To induce a child by special urgency, or to re- 
quire him by rigid rule to rise in a religious meet- 
ing and “speak a word for Jesus,” as it is termed, 
lays upon him ordinarily a large exaction with but 
small returns of helpfulness to him. That he may 
be able to give free expression to his religious 
views and feelings, he needs to be intelligently 
trained to it. For example, at a meeting, of the 
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pastor’s class let a practical question be given out 
to which each child at the next session is requested 
to furnish an answer out of his own experience, 
without consultation with any person. Let this 
be the question: “For what blessing from God’ 
do you feel specially bound to be grateful?” The 
question should be explained, and some possible 
answers suggested, so that each one shall clearly 
understand its purport. When, at the appointed 
time, the question passes around the circle, the 
answers elicited, for their variety and beauty, will 
be something to admire. Other questions might 
be: “ What blessing do you feel that you especially 
need from God?” “What first led you to seek to 
become a Christian?” “What is your favorite 
text of Scripture? or, What text has been spe- 
cially helpful to you?” “What is the greatest 
hindrance to your living a Christian life?” By 
means of these questions and the like, a definite- 
ness is given to the point upon which they are 
called to testify, and they can speak intelligently 
upon it. They are not set afloat, as in the com- 
mon method, upon the wide sea of generalities, 
where they can not touch bottom. A great deal 
of what is called personal testimony in religious 
experience is expressed in commonplace phrase- 


a 
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ology, which, like worn coin, is depreciated in 
value by as much as it has been used as a circulat- 
ing medium. To have real value, it should be 
marked by two characteristics. It should, in the 
first place, be given out of one’s own experience at 
first hand, and not after a formal pattern; and, 
secondly, it should be rendered with some degree 
of spontaneity, and not eked out by external pres- 


sure. 
[6] ASSIGNMENTS FOR CHRISTIAN WORK. 


In these meetings it is important not only that 
the minds and hearts of the children be trained in 
Christian truth and duty by means of the Scrip- 
ture lessons and the devotional exercises, but also 
that practical lessons be given them in Christian 
work. What the nature of this work shall be 
will be determined largely by the opportunities 
furnished for such work in the community where 
they reside. In the way of suggestion, I would 
say that the asking of questions like the following 
will open up fields of kind and useful service 
which the children might profitably occupy: “Do 
you know of any children who do not attend the 
Sunday-school? If you know of any such, is their 
absence due to their want of decent clothing?” 
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** Are there any sick children in your neighborhood 
to whom a gift of flowers or of some kind of nour- 
ishment would be acceptable?” ‘Are there any 
poor or lonely persons to whom it would be a 
favor to draw them a pail of water, or shovel a 
path through the snow, or to go on an errand?” 
“ Are there any aged or shut-in persons who would 
consider it a great privilege if you would come 
occasionally and read an hour to them?” “Are 
there not some of your young schoolmates or ac- 
quaintances or members of your own families to 
whom you might speak of Jesus, and for whom or 
with whom you might pray in the hope of doing 
them good?” “Are there not little acts of thought- 
.ful love due to your parents which you have hith- 
-erto failed to do?” For some of these forms of 
work individual children, or, as the case requires, 
a committee of two, might be appointed, by 
whom a report of the result of their effort might 
often with profit be rendered at a subsequent 
meeting. 

The members of a class, also, might, if deemed 
best, bring at stated times their penny contribu- 
tions for some designated object of benevolence. 
And although the amount collected during a 
season might be small, the effect upon the charac- 
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ter and usefulness of the givers would be large 
and lasting. 


[7] THE ORDER OF THE EXERCISES. 


Having specified the exercises appropriate to 
these meetings, a few words with respect to the 
order in which they are likely to produce the best 
effects will not be out of place, it being premised 
that in the conduct of every class the leader can 
most wisely decide the matter for himself. Where 
texts of Scripture or forms of prayer are memo- 
rized for use, it is desirable to introduce them at 
an early stage in the service, so as to set the 
memory free from the burden of retaining them. 
Merely as an example, the following programme, 
adopted after the fourth or fifth session of a class, 
answered its purpose well : — 


1. Singing. 

2. Recitation in concert of the Apostles’ Creed or of some 
portion of Scripture ; or, as an alternative, Responsive Read- 
ing. 

8. Prayer. (1) Brief prayer in concert. (2) Prayer by 
each individual, beginning with the leader and his helper. 

4. Singing. 

5. Review Questions (personal testimonies). 

6. Recitations of Scripture texts by each child on the lesson 
for the meeting. 

7. Teaching of the Scripture lesson by the pastor. 

8. Prayer. (1) Silent prayer. (2) Repetitive prayer. 
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9. Announcement of the next lesson, and the giving out of 
the texts to be memorized. 
10. Notices and the assignment of Christian work and forms 
of useful service. 
11. Singing. 
12. Hand-shaking with the pastor and good-byes to all. 


[3] ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


In the way of summing up the more impor- 
tant qualities which enter into the success- 
ful conduct of a pastor’s class, I specify the 
following: [1] Simplicity of language, style, and 
manner. [2] Concreteness,—a putting every- 
thing in a substantial, realistic, or living form, 
avoiding abstractions. [38] Familiarity, with as 
little of the formal or pedagogic manner as possi- 
ble. [4] Directness, as if the matter in hand 
earnestly concerned them here and now. [5] Af- 
fectionateness, —a mingling with every part of 
the service the tenderest personal interest. [6] 
Patience that, while it aims to correct faults, 
shows no disturbance at listlessness or dullness of 
apprehension; that bears even with occasional 
outbreaks of juvenile levity; that keeps up hope 
and courage in spite of indications that are more 
or less unpromising. [7] Brevity,—a concen- 
trating of each exercise and of the whole service 
into the smallest space of time consistent with 
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clearness and effectiveness. [8] Calmness, as 
opposed to that which is fussy or hurried, and 
which aims at provoking gushes of emotion. 
And [9] Solidity,—a dealing out of genuine 
spiritual nutriment, fitted to build up a strong 
Christian character, to the rejection of super- 
ficial teachings productive only of transient 
effects. 

An answer to each of two questions connected 
with the conduct of pastor’s classes will conclude 
this discussion. 


([9] HOW LONG SHALL A SERIES OF THESE MEETINGS 
BE CONTINUED? 


As a general rule, about three months. There 
may be reasons for lengthening the period to four 
or five months. If they are begun early in the 
winter, they might, in many cases, be profitably 
continued till the spring fully opens, and, during 
the last two or three weeks, be turned into a 
prayer-meeting under the lead of the helper. 
The governing principle is to suspend them be- 
fore there is any sensible diminution of interest, 
or any falling off in attendance. And usually 
thirteen or fourteen consecutive meetings, packed 
full of attractive and instructive exercises, are 
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better for the pastor’s usefulness among the chil- 
dren than fifty-two. Not that the members of 
the class are to be set adrift to care for them- 
selves. They are to be turned back to parents, 
Sunday-school teachers, and to attendance upon 
the social and public services of the church, until 
such time as the pastor may deem it expedient to 
take them in hand again. There will then be a 
keener relish for his teachings, and a higher 
appreciation of them, than if continued as a 
matter of course the whole year round. The 
closing up of a series of these meetings in the 
spring affords an appropriate occasion for gather- 
ing into. the church such as possess the requisite 
qualifications. This should constitute the crown- 
ing part of the whole season’s work, and be dis- 
tinctly kept in view from the beginning. There 
will probably, in every class, be some in respect 
to whom, by reason of their immaturity or defi- 
cient evidence of piety, a delay in making a 
public profession will be deemed advisable. Such 
should be enrolled for another course of instruc- 
tion, and, meanwhile, tenderly watched over. 
And those who are admitted into the fellowship 
of the church should not be treated as graduates 
from the school of Christian training, but as in 
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constant need of the helpful counsel of their 
fellow-members and of the pastor. 


[10] SHALL THIS TRAINING SERVICE FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN BE HELD EVERY YEAR, OR LESS FRE- 
QUENTLY ? 


This question is at once answered by ascertain- 
ing whether the parish furnishes the materials for 
such a service every year. If there are children 
who need to be led to Christ and trained in the 
truths and duties of religion, the responsibility of 
the pastor suffers no intermission. As a shepherd, 
his functions can not be discharged except as he 
feeds the lambs whenever there are lambs to 
be fed. 


Here our discussion closes. It began with the 
laying down of the Fundamental Principles on 
which the Culture of Child-Piety rests; and it 
ends in the specification in detail of some of the 
methods according to which these principles may 
be turned to practical account. There has been 
manifested in recent ‘years a disposition to wax 
eloquent in the announcement and advocacy of 
the scriptural doctrine on this subject, and then to 
sit down well satisfied with the soundness of our 
theories. If now this little book shall contribute, 
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in any small degree, to breathe vitality into these 
splendid theories of Christian Nurture, and to 
bring them down from the region of mere creed- 
principles to the domain of practical work, the 
labor bestowed upon it will have accomplished its 
design. It has been writtten under the con- 
trolling conviction that Child-Piety is the grand 
and only portal through which the Church is to 
enter upon the full possession of her promised 
inheritance. Daily have the words of her great 
Head fallen thrillingly clear upon the ears of the 
writer, as a tender reproof for past neglects, as a 
cheering prophecy of future triumphs, and as 
a quickening inspiration to present labors: Sur- 
FER THE LITTLE CHILDREN AND FORBID THEM 
NOT TO COME UNTO ME; FOR TO SUCH BELONGETH 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
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